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ROBERT FROST AND OTHER GREEN MOUNTAIN 
WRITERS 
JOHN FARRAR 

New York may be the mecca of writers, but it is not the place 
where masterpieces are produced. In the winter months, it is true, 
you will find most American writers of note at some literary party 
or dinner, wearing their cleverness boldly to impress the critics, or 
holding forth from the lecture platform to capture the public with 
the personality that lies behind the pen. To be a successful writer 
in America, from a financial standpoint at least, a month a year in 
New York is undoubtedly a necessity. There are perhaps half a 
dozen writers to whom editors will go, and they may drop in on 
others en route; but in the main the writers must come to the edi- 
tors to discuss and to market their wares. And New York, with a 
side trip to Philadelphia, practically covers the market. There is 
stimulation, too, in New York—opera, music, the theater; and 
these most writers think are necessary to keep the imagination sup- 
ple and the intellect clean-muscled. Yet, with very few exceptions, 
they write elsewhere. 

Willa Cather, it is said, writes part of her books in New York 
City, but only by hiring an apartment over her own so that she will 
not be disturbed by untoward footsteps, and by chiding neighbors 
when they become musical or boisterous. I often wonder if any- 
thing could be more difficult than to have an author in the home. I 
suppose an opera singer on the premises would have drawbacks. 
Willa Cather, however, wrote much of A Lost Lady in the Vermont 
hills, and I am inclined to think that is why it is one of her best 
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books. I used to see her wandering out into the woods by herself of 
an afternoon, and there she would have watched the birds and lis- 
tened to the thrushes. I wonder if she ever learned the difference 
between the notes of the wood thrush and of the hermit. Edna Fer- 
ber is learning to write in New York; but I find that she rushes 
away on pilgrimages at intervals, to rest from the hurry of town. 
Miss Ferber has arranged a studio, where she can be undisturbed 
by friend or foe during her writing hours. Then, too, of course, 
Miss Ferber has an affection for the walk around the reservoir in 
Central Park, which is almost equivalent to wandering in the 
woods. As a matter of fact, if she is fond of birds, she will find 
plenty of thrushes in Central Park; but they don’t sing there. 
Sidney Howard tried to write a play in the East Eighties last sea- 
son and finally fled in despair to Maine. Grant Overton has sought 
out New Mexico to finish his novel, and he will find a large colony 
of writers awaiting him there. 

However, I was thinking of Vermont as a paradise for writing- 
folk when I was assailed by the memory of trying to write an article 
against the drive of a steam rivet. Country noises are less insistent. 
They do not become a part of the nervous system. A truck driving 
by on a city street becomes definitely a part of the backbone, and a 
hurdy-gurdy takes complete possession of the aural cavity. As I 
write now, a boat is tooting on the river, but it seems only a part of 
the scene; and a purple grackle is fighting over cherries with an 
oriole near by, but they make only a bright spot on the green of the 
woods. 

One of the most peculiar things about Vermont authors is the 
fact that many of those who are definitely associated with the Green 
Mountain state in our minds, who write of it and live in it, are not 
natives of Vermont at all. Yet they like us to think of them as Ver- 
monters. This is true of no other state that I can think of with the 
possible exception of California. Yet the native in a Vermonter per- 
sists in spite of California. Florence Bingham Livingston, who lives 
now on the coast, will tell you that she was born in rural Vermont. 
It will be one of the first things she will tell you. 

Robert Frost was born in San Francisco. He will never tell you 
so unless you ask him. He is poet laureate of Vermont, and his hill 
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top farm has become as distinct a part of the Frost family as though 
it were indeed the ancestral home. Mr. Frost, however, springs 
from decidedly New England ancestry, as does Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, who lives near him at Arlington; as does Edward Arlington 
Robinson, a native of Maine, who does most of his writing at the 
McDowell Colony at Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Frost loves his farm. He sits for hours on the back porch, 
looking out over the meadows, and at the fountain which plays there 
or does not play, depending upon whether or not it is in order. He 
has taken trips on the Long Trail with his daughter, and he likes 
tramping. He has farmed, but he is really no farmer. He loves the 
mountains, but he is no mountaineer. He teaches school, but he is 
not a school teacher in the ordinary sense. He possesses the New 
England character, and he dislikes it in that paradoxical fashion 
which irks so many New Englanders. He would like to escape it, 
but it calls him back, toys with him, overcomes him. He springs 
from the region of Emerson and Hawthorne. He isa Puritan, court- 
ing rebellion but never achieving it, and being almightily shocked 
by it when it crosses his doorstep. 

Frost has written what is probably the best bucolic poetry ever 
produced in America. He has written, also, exquisite lyrics, and 
dramatic poems of power and deep psychological understanding. 
Yet the people of his North of Boston were grim, hard-handed folk. 
They had their lighter moments, but it was only to show Mr. Frost’s 
sardonic humor. It is only of late, after years of living among them, 
that he is beginning to see their gentle side, their happier rhythm. 
Mr. Frost sees, for the most part, gentleness in nature, strength and 
grim weakness in people. Partly he is right, and this is true in a 
measure of New Hampshire and Vermont. Motor through Ver- 
mont, and what impression do you carry away? A memory of soft 
flowing hills, hazed with purple, of clear-cut green and blue, tower- 
ing pines and slim dancing birches. Birches especially, even more 
to be remembered than the native maple. Farm houses muddled un- 
der the hills, or bravely topping an eminence. Has anyone ever so 
celebrated the birch tree and the farm house as has Mr. Frost? Yet 
he is no longer “‘a swinger of birches.”’ What is Robert Frost? 
Robert Frost is more the philosopher than the poet, and in this 
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lies the lasting quality of his poetry. He likes to speculate. He likes 
to sit and talk into the small hours of the morning, talking around a 
subject. He told me once, while we were strolling in the field back 
of his house, that he particularly liked the word “entertain” in its 
use, “entertain an idea.” Entertaining an idea is more than mulling 
a thing over. It is more than chewing a thought as a cow chews her 
cud. It is letting an idea dance along the paths of the brain, come 
slowly and solemnly back, bow backward and foreward. It is not 
accepting an idea but being host to one, until, after a period of pro- 
bation the idea is dismissed as worthless, accepted as a mere ac- 
quaintance, or welcomed as a friend. When I said that Frost was 
not a teacher in the ordinary sense, I did not mean that he was a 
bad teacher. He is a great teacher for the man who knows how to 
benefit from great teaching. He is a teacher in the sense that Soc- 
rates was a teacher. Mr. Frost is not interested in the punctuation 
point, nor in the structure of a sentence, when he teaches English. 
He is interested again in the development of the idea, in the discov- 
ery that a pupil thinks differently, has a fresh quality of mind, and 
is willing to entertain an original idea. The large head, with its calm 
brow, the clear eyes, the firm jaw, display the poet, the dreamer, 
the stubborn thinker. Mr. Frost is slow in his movements and in 
his thinking. He is slow in writing, too. I do not mean that when he 
actually sits down to write he is slow. It is said that he wrote all of 
his long poem “New Hampshire” in a day and a night; but that 
poem had probably been revolving in his mind for months or even 
years. He had been “entertaining” that poem. His actual output of 
poetry is probably smaller than that of any other living major 
American poet. As was Amy Lowell, he is fond of the late hours of 
the night and the early hours of the morning for living and work- 
ing. In the mornings he sleeps. He is not like Colonel Lindbergh, 
who is quoted as saying, “I don’t often see the sun rise; I go up to 
meet it.” 

A few miles from Robert Frost, along the road, lives Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, part way up the side of the mountain she owns. A 
scholar as well as a housewife, a novelist and a short-story writer, 
Mrs. Fisher is active in the affairs of the Vermont village where she 
lives and sends her children to school. Where Mr. Frost thinks 
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slowly and moves slowly, Mrs. Fisher is characterized by her active 
mind and her quick speech and movement. She is the sort of wom- 
an who would make herself a useful and forceful member of any 
community in which she lived. This characteristic is reflected in 
her novels. No other American novelist, I should say, portrays so 
simply and clearly and with such forceful reality, simple American 
characters in simple settings, and yet at the same time renders them 
so dramatic. She can depict a community’s reactions as a whole, 
and with deft strokes fill in a hundred characters so that each one 
stands out not only as an individual clothed in reality but also as a 
definite part of the whole warp and woof of her story. 

It was because she understood the simple American character 
so well that she could become so definitely a part of the French 
scene during the war and could write as beautifully and understand- 
ingly of the life of the French as she did. Neither Robert Frost nor 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher could write as they do if they had lived 
most of their lives in New York City, or, at least, had they lived 
there as most of us do, becoming an integral part of no community, 
touching various levels of life slightly and briefly, living intensely 
but not deeply. One could write brightly of the surface, but not fol- 
low the real stream of American life. 

There are many other writers in Vermont: John Spargo, schol- 
ar and seer, living and writing at Bennington, and this year greatly 
interested in and giving valuable aid to Vermont’s sesquicentennial 
celebration. There is Dan Cady, aspiring to be Vermont’s James 
Whitcomb Riley, and succeeding in a measure in reproducing the 
homely dialect and the moods of sentiment and raw humor. There 
is Arthur Wallace Peach, not well known, but pounding away at his 
typewriter and teaching at Norwich University. Leonard Nason, 
author of Chevrons, tells me that it was Peach who started him on 
his writing career, when that future soldier and portrayer of dough- 
boy speech and character was an undergraduate at the smallest of 
Vermont colleges. 

There are Bertha Oppenheim and Zephine Humphrey, who 
have made the nature of Vermont a part of themselves and of their 
writing. Mrs. Oppenheim is the widow of a famous New York doc- 
tor, and she has purchased a farm and a large orchard in Vermont 
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and writes with sentiment of her farming and fruit-growing. Zeph- 
ine Humphrey is a nature essayist of note, so much so that she 
says her farm has become so much an object of tourist interest that 
she is almost forced to spend her summers elsewhere. It is she who 
writes of the true beauty of snow and of ice-locked mountains, of 
farm life and its moods, of country roads and their manifold charms. 
Like Mrs. Fisher, she is very much a member of the community; 
and she has studied nature, too, until every page of her writing 
glows with the beautiful minutiae of country life, and with a type 
of nature philosophy which puts the writings of nature fakers to 
shame and brings to the reader something of that peace which comes 
from looking out at the changing hills under the spells of varying 
weathers and of changing seasons, of tramping to the village in 
storm and snow storm, of berrying in season, of sleigh bells and of 
the sound of mountain brooks, of their birds and their vagaries. I 
found myself wondering today, as I listened to a wood thrush call 
ing from the hill back of the house, why no one has done justice to 
that limpid, liquid song. There are the jolly, full-throated, sun-in- 
spired carolings of the meadow lark; the shy, insistent clamoring of 
the hundreds of kinds of warblers; the song sparrow perkily radi- 
ant in the morning; the oriole luxuriating in his throaty song. 

For the mystic quality of Vermont, one must go to the serene 
and lovely poetry of Sara Cleghorn, who is herself a serene and 
lovely person, and thoroughly of the woods and hills of Vermont. 
To only a few persons in the world is granted the willingness to lis- 
ten to the great soul of nature which wells up in a special radiance 
sometimes in the woods and fields. If you will read Miss Cleghorn’s 
poetry sympathetically, and look for this quality, you may perhaps 
catch a glimpse of the entranced soul as it gazes on nature and slow- 
ly becomes a part of it and of the great natural inheritance of God. 

Among the hill farmers you will find many such mystics. They 
will find difficulty in telling you of their experiences, but I have 
often seen the look on their faces, as they work in the fields or wor- 
ship in church. When I was twelve years old, I spent the summer 
with a country minister in a small Vermont town. Early Sunday 
mornings we used to go out into the small chapels in the hills to ad- 
minister communion to the country folk who could not get to town. 
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At those rough communion tables I have seen this mysticism, not 
only in the solemnity of the Episcopal service but also in the more 
boisterous periods of the Second Day Adventist church where I 
once played the tiny organ for a week or two. 

There is a hush that comes over the woods in the early morning 
or in the evening, when even the birds are still for a space and the 
wind scarcely whispers. It is then that the poets tell us the humble 
listener can hear the voice of the Lord speaking to his children. 

At Camp Abnaki on the shores of Lake Champlain, where, by 
the way, Irving Bacheller wrote a part of his latest novel, there is 
a chapel with a stone altar and a birch cross. Here hundreds of 
boys worship daily and afterward play as violently and as whole- 
heartedly as healthy boys can play. It is a Y.M.C.A. camp, and it 
was started years ago by the new state secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Vermont, Byron N. Clark. I like to mention him in closing this 
article, because he has led so many boys to physical and mental 
health and because he has always taken so fervid an interest in Ver- 
mont and her writers. Of the younger ones, many may say that it 
was his advice and encouragement that helped them on. 

There is no getting around it. Vermont is a clannish state. It is 
not a bad fault, this clannishness; and to preserve worth-while 
characteristics in so broad a land as America is not without its dif- 
ficulties. If you want to become a writer, go to Vermont and dream 
a while, “entertain” some ideas with Robert Frost, study the village 
people with Dorothy Canfield Fisher, listen to the voice of nature 
with Zephine Humphrey, and to the still small voice across the 
peaks and in the woods with Sara Cleghorn. Then, perhaps, you 
will find something worth the writing. 





A TECHNIQUE FOR TRAINING IN THINKING 
LUELLA B. COOK 


In a baby ward of a modern city hospital, doctors handle the 
new-born infants in a casual, matter-of-fact, not to say rough 
manner that is surprising when contrasted with the over anxious, 
uncertain touch of the new mother. There is an amazing robustness 
to these fragile-looking little creatures that does not warrant the 
trembling, awe-inspired touch of maternity. 

Does it seem too remote a comparison to suggest that this very 
puzzling subject of teaching students to express themselves suffers 
from just such an overzealous solicitude on the part of the teacher? 
The average teacher regards the creative spirit (uttered in a rev- 
erent whisper ) as something at once mysterious and elusive, which 
only the most inspired technique can startle into functioning. 

Occultism has invaded the teaching of composition. Inspira- 
tion is no longer the virile “I have an idea” but instead “‘a feeling 
as if in a trance,” as one student recently put it. The teacher-en- 
thusiast, also, who believes in unfettering the creative impulse falls 
into the vague diction of the mystic. Appreciation becomes divina- 
tion, and literary style something which defies scientific explana- 
tion. Just as savages bow down in worship to all those natural phe- 
nomena—the tide, the volcano, the thunder—which they cannot 
understand, so teachers are prone to humble themselves before 
those subtler phases of the learning process which they do not un- 
derstand—the imagination, the creative impulse, literary apprecia- 
tion. 

There is a surprising vitality to the imaginative powers, how- 
ever, which does not warrant this abject mysticism on the part of 
the teacher. It does not require oracular powers to stir the fancy, 
nor is it reserved for the specially anointed to create. The imagi- 
nation does not spin picturesque phrases out of its own substance 
as a spider secretes its web; on the contrary, imaginative powers 
may be built up by a very clear and definite process. 

Against this sentimental mysticism we find a fundamentalist 
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reaction, a back-to-the-minimum-essentials-of-grammar-and-cor- 
rect-usage movement. Both extremes tacitly assume that the value 
of teaching creative expression, or creative thinking, as I prefer to 
call it, lies in the value of the product of the imagination. The mys- 
tic’s faith rests on the possibility of discovering one genius to justi- 
fy his efforts, one flower that was not left “to blush unseen, wasting 
its sweetness on the desert air.”” The fundamentalist, on the con- 
trary, rests his faith on the lack of literary achievement of the vast 
majority who never win a Pulitzer prize or make their living by 
their pens. Is it fair to the taxpayer, they ask, to waste the average 
student’s efforts on futile attempts at literary production? What is 
far more important in a democracy is that every student shall be 
able to speak correctly the language of his country. Let those of 
special genius be placed in special classes where full opportunity 
for their talents will be given. But for the rest of the students? 
English idiom! 

Has it occurred to either extreme that there is a highly practi- 
cal gain for the average student in attempting to think in terms of 
—yes, the poem, the story, and the essay? By “practical,” let it be 
understood, is not meant that which merely allows one to write a 
correct business letter, or to speak with accuracy of syntax, but 
that which most effectively contributes to the life, liberty, and hap- 
piness of an individual’s mind. “There is no joy,” said Plato, “‘com- 
parable to the joy of understanding’; and we might add, there is 
no substitute for the intellect. 

The learning process is specific, not general. The mind does not 
just think; something precipitates thought—a problem, a situa- 
tion, or an emergency. The fundamentalist who demands a story or 
poem of merit to justify the teaching of creative expression in the 
high school does not demand of the study of chemistry, for exam- 
ple, a salable dye, or a formula for a new explosive. He is well 
aware in the field of science that a student is learning a technique 
of thinking, not manufacturing a product. The intrinsic worth of 
the experiments is negligible, but the value as a method of thinking 
is incalculable. In order to teach the method of thinking, however, 
the specific problem is indispensable. In a class in composition does 
not the same pedagogy hold true? May not the poem, the short 
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story, the essay be regarded as a means to the end of teaching a 
technique of thinking? The teaching of composition is primarily 
the teaching of thinking. There can be no real argument here. To 
have something to say is the first prerequisite of expression. 

Of the three primary forms of expression most commonly used 
in a composition class—the poem, the story, the essay—each con- 
tributes definite training in certain kinds of thinking. And let it 
here be repeated that practice in these forms contributes thinking 
power not merely to the exceptional student but to the average 
student, as well, yea the dull student—that pop-eyed, incredulous 
person in the back seat who says, ““Me? Why I never can write a 
poem or a story.” 

We might think of the teaching of verse-writing—to take first 
the form which causes the most discussion—not primarily as the 
teaching of word-craftsmanship but as the arousing to a point of 
view toward life. Through an attempt at verse, students become 
more pleasurably interested in their own experience. 

The other day, as I drew near a railroad track on my drive 
home through fourteen miles of rolling country, I thought I saw in 
the distance the smoke of an approaching train. I noted as I sped 
along a delicate trail of yellow smoke curling over the hills. “My 
heart leaped up” when I “‘beheld” the yellow smoke was only the 
budding tree tops. All the rest of the drive my mind sought for the 
poetic phrase which would capture this fleeting bit of sensuous 
pleasure. I haven’t found it, for I am not a poet. But I like to en- 
gage my mind at odd moments hunting for the perfect phrase. 

Is it not of highly practical value to discover this joy of regard- 
ing the daily experiences of the senses as an unending adventure of 
the mind? And is it not essential for a// students, not the few, to be 
awakened up to their capacity to an interest in their own thoughts? 
“Yes,” I hear a reply, “that’s all very well to talk about in print, 
but how many students in an average class ever feel this tantalizing 
pleasure of the elusive phrase?” I quote from two very bad pieces 
of poetry which I have deliberately chosen from the lower I.Q.’s in | 
an ordinary class. The virtue of these poems (one hardly dares call 7 
them that) lies not in their craftsmanship but in their sincere at- | 
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tempt to see a commonplace experience in terms of beauty. Snow, 
and smoke, and wind can no longer be for the boy just snow and 
smoke and wind, but something for the mind to conjure with. 
Steadily the snow had fallen 
Through the long hours of night, 
Bandaging the wounds of mother Earth 
In its delicate gauze of white. 

No person lives up to his full capacity—was it Bernard Shaw 
who said so? Is it not highly practical therefore for any educational 
program to intensify a student’s consciousness of his own pleas- 
ures? To be able to enjoy his sports, his vacations, his work more 
positively, is a mark of the fully developed personality. There is a 
fallacy in the figure of speech in the following stanza; in spite of 
such a blemish, however, the poem shows that the author can no 
longer regard her swimming as just exercise. From now on there is 
a mental, as well as physical, exhilaration in her stroke. 

Swimming through the water 
In a lake as smooth as glass 
A snake glides not more easily 
When he rustles through the grass. 

A valuable result of the teaching of verse-writing is the respect 
it engenders for the craftsmanship of a poem. William James 
marked the educated person by his ability to recognize good work 
of any kind whenever he sees it. Is it not the duty of a student of 
English to perceive vividly the mastery of a technique in a poem? 

I turn again to an ordinary student, not an exceptional one, and 
I recall with amusement the silent martyrdom of Henry in a class 
that was studying versification. In any discussion about a gerund 
or a split infinitive, Henry acquitted himself with distinction; but 
this nonsense about poetry caused him to retreat into an almost im- 
pregnable shell. Only through the mathematics of rhythm did he 
learn to appreciate the expert workmanship that goes into a poem. 
He learned to respect the rigid form of the sonnet as he had learned 
to respect the neat solution of an algebraic equation. It was not 
surprising therefore that in his attempt to tell the story of his bron- 
cho ride he should attempt a difficult rhyming scheme: 
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I can ride him. Of course I can. 

So said Jim who never ran 

From any task of boy or man. 

And then we watched. The fun began 


So persistent was he that he must continue with a four-line rhym- 
ing scheme, that I had to supply the idea for the second set of 
rhymes: 

He’s on his back; the broncho squeals; 

He jumps, he bucks; around he wheels 

As in his flanks he sharply feels 

The spurs Jim has upon his heels. 


The third stanza, an anti-climax, I decline to expose. The necessity 
for a four-rhymed stanza interfered sadly with that neat ending 
which is the mark of the true craftsman. 

It would be difficult to justify this crude poem on any other 
basis than that of the mental reaction it awakened in the author. 
Some day I shall expect to come upon a middle-aged Henry, seated 
perhaps in the lobby of the Y.M.C.A., saying earnestly, and with 
some conviction, to an obtuse business associate, “Just the same, a 
lot of thinking goes into that stuff Longfellow writes. You may 
think it’s easy, but just try it,” at which point he will recall with 
pleasure the humble achievement of his own in verse-writing. 

One might tarry very much longer over the emotional and in- 
tellectual ends which a try at verse-writing serves. I must pass 
quickly over the elemental joy with which we respond to those 
pleasant “surges of emphasis’’—the rocking of a boat, the swaying 
of a bough, or the lilting swing of a melody; the love of rhythm is 
deep seated in our natures and needs only a little encouragement to 
blossom forth as a perennial joy of the mind. 

Likewise, I must hurry over the poignant realization of an idea 
which an attempt at verse-writing brings. At first there is stark, 
gaunt poverty of mind to discourage the young thinker, then an al- 
most frantic effort to produce some objective evidence of thinking. 
One’s personality is at stake. To discover that one’s inner life is 
scant and meager is a direct assault at the ego. Verse-writing serves 
the very important end of teaching the ability to pin down a fugi- 
tive thought. 
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The short story is another means to an intellectual end. The in- 
vention of any plot or situation is in itself, let us repeat, ephemeral; 
it is the influence of the method of thinking that is permanent. 

Bernard Shaw has somewhere deplored the fact that by the 
time we really learn how to live, it is almost time to die; there is 
very little opportunity to profit by the experience of one’s lifetime. 
There is a certain practice-in-living, however, to be found in the 
imaginary world of the story-writer which bears a practical rela- 
tionship to the world of reality. 

In Robinson’s The Mind in the Making there is a fascinating 
compression of the aeons to fit into a single generation of mankind. 
Forty-nine out of the fifty years would be required for man to be- 
come civilized to the point of being able to till the ground, harvest 
the crops, and weave rough garments. In the last six months of the 
fiftieth year writing would have been invented and three months 
later literature, art, and philosophy would appear. The printing 
press would be but a fortnight old and the steam engine only a 
week old. Within the last few hours man would have learned to sail 
the air and carry on war on the magnificent scale of the World War. 

In similar fashion it is possible in the imagination to consider 
a lifetime as a whole within the limits of a short story. Such a 
shortening of the time radius allows one a certain kind of diluted 
experience-in-living before one has actually lived his life. Students 
who are able to project themselves into imaginary situations, or 
who are able to analyze the motives of imaginary characters, or 
real characters in imaginary situations, are deriving the sort of 
practice-experience which may affect their own decisions in actual 
life. In their attempts to write a story artistically, young thinkers 
become the arbiters of destiny and can plan the consequences of an 
act to suit their own conceptions of reality. Like the colored clay in 
the kindergarten, this life stuff can be used to practice with. In 
such attempts to create, students learn by the harmless experience 
of the laboratory, and not by the inexorable laws of reality, some- 
thing of the riddle of life. Such practice develops a poignant real- 
ization of the dramatic values in life. 

Again let us assume the average, not the exceptional, student. 
How can he be brought to regard the incidents of his daily life with 
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insight? with curiosity? with imagination? with discernment? One 
student has been reared on a farm. Can he be made to interpret the 
silent conflict between an imaginative son with ambitions for art 
and his relentless, puritanical father ambitious for the development 
of his land? Another student has lived all his life in a large apart- 
ment house. Can he be made aware of the variegated picture of 
human lots so that he will reflect wistfully upon the strange fate of 
a German professor of philosophy reduced to a janitor? The iro- 
nies, the mysteries, the conflicts of life are not merely the raw ma- 
terial for a story; these represent the thinking substance for the 
imaginative mind. 

It is impossible for lack of space to include in this section actual 
illustrations from the work of the average student. Readers need 
only to be reminded, however, of the ease with which a response to 
any discussion of human problems is aroused. No subject provides 
such universal interest as that of human nature. The dullest stu- 
dent in the class is only too eager to have importance attached to 
his own modest observations of life. 

The writer of fiction is no different from the rest of human 
kind, except to the degree to which his emotional susceptibility is 
more heightened and his senses more discerning. He does not pos- 
sess a different set of mental processes mysteriously comprehended 
in that word “genius.” Anyone may learn in varying degree the 
novelist’s analysis of character or the short-story writer’s apprecia- 
tion of situations. It is a perverted educational emphasis, indeed, 
which denies the value of teaching students to understand life with 
some of the acumen of the fiction writer. 

The essay, that delightfully flexible form which includes every- 
thing one can desire from a whimsical description to an argumenta- 
tive treatise, offers perhaps the most vigorous training in thinking. 

It is a common experience of the mind to discover in some in- 
tellectual emergency more ideas on some subject than it was aware 
of. Like the crystals which a slight jar to a supersaturated solution 
of sodium-theosulphate precipitates, ideas may literally be shocked 
into existence. It may be the function of a rhetoric class to jar stu- 
dents into thinking. 
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The necessity of setting down in writing what one thinks is the 
most effective prod to thinking. One never knows how much he has 
to offer on any given topic until he attempts to write about it. Any 
person accustomed to frequent writing knows the magic effect of 
putting his pen to paper; ideas perhaps flow slowly, at first; there 
may be even embarrassing vacuums of attention; but one’s mind 
very frequently follows the mechanical movement of a pen across 
the paper. The necessity of delivering a commencement address 
next week, the necessity of handing in a theme tomorrow, or the 
necessity of a poem to justify a teacher’s or a student’s belief in 
one’s ability—these are the mothers of inventive thinking. Here, 
then, is the primary objective of a class in composition: not merely 
the correct expression of an idea, as so many fundamentalists as- 
sume, but the discovery of an idea to express by means of the neces- 
sity of expressing it. Such an emphasis provides a most wholesome 
inventory of the mind, in which students come face to face with 
their shortages of information, of their overstocked corners of in- 
terest. 

The average person lazily thinks in terms of slogans or senti- 
mental catch phrases. It is splendid counteractive practice to be 
forced to justify one’s ideas in the daily composition. How obvious 
is the idea which a student elaborated by idle repetition through 
three hundred words? Testing the relative worth of an idea gives 
the answer to that persistent question, ‘“How long shall our theme 
be?” If an idea is obvious, or if an idea is complete in a single sen- 
tence, its length is determined before ever the writing of the com- 
position begins. “Queen Elizabeth is said never to have worn the 
same dress twice’’—such a piece of information, roughly speaking, 
is the kind of idea which students grasp at in their first effort to 
write a “theme.” Beyond this sentence there is little, if anything, 
more to be said. It is at such moments that the average student 
cries out in desperation, ““How long must it be?” 

I met this dearth of ideas in one class by inventing a crude 
measuring stick by which students might test their ideas to see how 
much they could write about them before ever they started to write, 
thus forestalling many of those empty compositions which fit too 
neatly into a single paragraph. After evaluating their ideas by this 
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scale (see Fig. 1), students were less willing to rehearse the obvi- 
ous, and cast about for something more worthy of elaboration. 
Such an attempt to appraise the worth of the subject matter before 
writing is the very backbone of composition teaching. 

Of all the training in thinking afforded by the writing of essays, 
none, it seems to me, is of more value than the training in fine intel- 
lectual discriminaton afforded by the study of argumentation. The 
right to hold an opinion unsupported by facts or accepted with the 
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lazy habit of the unthinking, once challenged, provides splendid op- 
portunity for development in critical thinking. The formal debate 
now so completely conventionalized offers at least a very valuable 
aid to combative thinking. It jolts students out of their mental 
apathy and provides a zest for intellectual sportsmanship. But 
more valuable than the formal debate is the steady, daily practice 
of defending one’s ideas before a group of critical readers. Before 
one has gained the aplomb of the platform speaker, he must have 
acquired the sureness of belief which comes from writing out his 
thoughts in peace and quiet where only clarity and soundness of 
thought are required. The essay provides such an opportunity for 
undisturbed reflection. 
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At various points in the preceding discussion it has doubtless 
occurred to many readers that all these devices for thinking call 
for an alarming increase in the teacher’s paper-load. Who’s going 
to correct all the papers accumulating day by day in the wire paper 
basket on the teacher’s desk? 

My own answer to this very practical objection I discovered 
one day when I paused to consider just how actual writers and 
thinkers in the world committed their thoughts to paper. Could 
students be expected to emulate them? After all, the only way to 
learn to write is to write; and the only way to learn to think is to 
think to some specific end, the written composition being one of 
them. And yet this daily work-out of the mental processes involves 
a paper output that requires a whole clerical force in itself to cope 
with. 

My own adjustment to this problem makes use of the daily 
journal, that handy scrapbook in which many people set down 
their observations about life. All of a student’s practice in thinking 
might be set down in a journal, and thus could be eliminated the 
daily handing in of short themes. With the help of student-criti- 
cism, self-help, oral presentation of journal entries, much of the 
minute correction may be eliminated. The worth of the whole jour- 
nal experiment, furthermore, may be appraised by judging repre- 
sentative passages for their serious purpose, their individual think- 
ing power, etc., several times a term. After all, the chief value of 
the daily-journal practice comes not from the teacher-criticism but 
from the actual committing a thought to paper. 


Our rhetorical forms, therefore, become merely convenient cat- 
egories of the mental processes; the teaching of writing becomes 
merely a convenient method of training in thinking. The behavior- 
ist tells us that we cannot think outside of language, that our whole 
intellectual machinery is dependent upon an adequate vocabulary, 
a mastery of phrase and sentence, as a vehicle of thought. Since the 
written word is more deliberate, more truly representative of the 
author’s serious point of view than the casual, impulsive, spoken 
word, the written composition becomes the more convenient index 
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of the mind, the more handy laboratory with which to experiment 
in thought. 

When one reflects upon the intellectual ennui of the many, 
upon the average person’s fear of his own silence, and upon the 
poverty of spiritual consolation of old age, it seems highly practical 
to devote some of our curriculum to the stimulation of the intellec- 
tual processes of the average unawakened student. Science, lan- 
guage, history, literature—these are tools of thinking. Where but 
in our composition classes is there a specific attempt made to direct 
the thinking processes of the individual toward the coming into 
possession of a mind? 





OMAR AND THE NEW ERA 
OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 


“We may be bad, but we’re not worse; nor do we thereby con- 
demn our elders. We are merely defending ourselves.’”’ Modern 
Youth speaking, and even in the writing, one wonders about that 
modifier, for after all, there is but one Youth, that of the living 
present. 

“.. . . bad, but not worse.” Nor are they bad, these children 
of today. Rather, they have ideals, and are striving earnestly to 
attain them. To be quite definite, Youth is still carrying the colors 
of the idealist, and is telling Omar Khayyam that it is his move, 
telling him because he believes, believing because he has thought, 
and thinking because he has read The Rubaiyat. 

Interrupts the Critic: “You would poison the minds of these 
children, mere youngsters, with the insidious beliefs that hide be- 
hind the beauty of such verse?” 

“Far be it from me,” I make reply, “to do that. I merely give 
these students of mine something to think about, the very nature 
of which will make them defend their own beliefs, or form newer, 
better ones; then in years to come, they need not plead guilty to 
J. H. Robinson’s lament that ‘we are incredibly heedless in the 
formation of our beliefs.’ ”’ 

But let the Student speak for himself: “The discussions we 
had during the study of Omar were a triumph. The fact that we 
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had a religious argument by students of many different creeds, 
and yet an argument without unpleasant results, was remarkable.” 
Remarkable, perhaps, because Youth is accustomed to hearing the 
creed-bound, prejudiced arguments of a narrow-minded middle 
age. 

“The diversity of opinion brought out all sides of the question 
we were discussing,” said another, ‘and because of this, we’ll go 
out with a broader mind, capable of seeing both sides of a ques- 
tion, and the other person’s point of view.” If Omar can give a 
“broader mind,” why not? 

“After reading Omar I naturally rebelled,” said a third; “I 
had to stop and analyze what I believed and why. Expressing that 
belief, I gained a new strength.” How many of the age before the 
last have honestly stopped to analyze what they believed and why, 
before they passed or forced it on to others? 

“Well and good,” says the Critic, “‘in its place; and its place is 
the home or the church.” 

Again the Student replies: “One very seldom comes in contact 
with religious discussion. Our study of Omar has helped me most. 
Up to the time we studied it, my belief was a matter of believing 
with the family. I believed in God because my parents did. Now 
I believe in Him because I have a faith of my own.” 

Suppose religion is discussed in the home. Frequently, the dis- 
cussion takes the place of a one-sided, often broad-sided argument 
based on the creed of one church. The child hesitates to express 
himself, to ask questions, lest he be thought heretical when he is 
merely seeking information. Even more reticent is he in Sunday 
school. Who would dare to say there, and be taken seriously: “I 
haven’t decided yet about a God; I can’t get enough informa- 
tion”? How much more beneficial is the freedom of class discus- 
sion when Jew, Catholic, Protestant, and Scientist struggle to- 
gether to answer the arguments of Omar, and struggling, find 
themselves. Interesting in this connection was the reaction of a 
minister’s daughter, who said: “It made me think more about the 
higher things in life than all my religious environment had done.” 

Illuminating indeed were the results of that week with Omar: 
those class discussions in which all took part, and for which the 
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period never seemed long enough; those six-footers who dropped 
in to tell me casually what they had “figured out” for themselves; 
that young girl who told me, “I don’t know if there is an after-life 
or not, but if there is, I’m trying to be straight, so that I can face 
it with a clear conscience”; that young boy who wanted to be a 
minister, but who could not immediately find an answer to Omar’s 
implication in the lines: “They sneer at me for leaning all awry; 
what, did the hand then of the Potter shake?” Truly, Dr. Bagley 
was right when he said, “In our profession there is room in abun- 
dance for the attitude of serious humility in the face of a tremen- 
dous responsibility.” 

Even Fitzgerald would have smiled to hear a young lad say: 
“T can’t go on to college, but I’ve learned a lot about the ‘ism’s.’”’ 

At the suggestion of the students a questionnaire was prepared 
by them which covered the facts they had been discussing: it was 
found that in the group of 94, 85 were church members, 9 were 
not; 92 believed in a God, 1 did not, and 1 was undecided; 69 
were satisfied with their churches, ro were not, and 6 were unde- 
cided; 55 believed in a hell, 29 did not, and 10 were undecided; 
70 believed that good is rewarded and evil punished on this earth, 
17 to the contrary, and 7 undecided; 82 believed in the power of 
the human will, 12 were fatalists; 46 had formed these opinions 
before the class discussions, 28 since. In each of the 28 cas 
mentioned, the change was from non-belief to belief. 

Few things are more difficult than to admit one has been wrong. 
Of a verity, “A little child shall lead them,” here as elsewhere. 
Here is a girl who says, “I disagree with some of the teachings of 
my church and family. I alter my philosophy as I can reason it 
out.” And another says: “Before we had our class discussions, | 
had an argument on the same subject with several Jewish rabbis, 
but I was not convinced. These discussions have given me the 
faith that my own religion had not.” Says a third: “I believe dif- 
ferently from when I was younger. I changed, and probably will 
change my beliefs again, if I am convinced that newer ones are 
better. I don’t think there is any disgrace in changing your opin- 
ion about religion. When I did, I felt that I had gained, not lost 
something.” And a fourth: “My philosophy is a mixture of many, 
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revised and shaped to suit my own ideals; I do not consider it 
either complete or final.” 

Perhaps our children must teach us the value of an open mind. 
Even when they have found themselves, they refrain from insist- 
ing that the world believe as they do. As from a prophet of old 
comes the word of one: ‘Each man to his own beliefs, and let no 
one say he is wrong.” 

And what of their reaction to Omar himself? In this so-called 
age of laissez faire, the Critic would expect their endorsement of 
Omar’s “Paradise enow,”’ but again, Youth takes the opposite stand. 
Remember, too, that it is a representative Youth, an average group 
from an average thousand in an average public high school. 

“Omar is all right about the good time, but we should make 
some contribution to this life, and prepare for the next. His philos- 
ophy is that of a drunken fool, tired of this life, wanting a lot, and 
not giving anything in return.” 

“Such a life of ‘eat, drink, and be merry’ is a ‘tale told by an 
idiot, signifying nothing.’ I believe as did King Alfred the Great, 
‘I have desired to live worthily while I lived.’ That is the only 
way we can make this a better world for the next generation.” 

When Omar talks of “dust to dust, and nothing more,” the 
Student answers: “Whatever the motive of the ruler in creating 
us, it seems he would not be so selfish as to build a temple just to 
destroy it. I don’t believe we descend into dust. There has been 
too much progress toward a better world and the good to believe 
that there is no guiding hand which is always leading to the per- 
fect. A God of that kind would not let us suffer and toil here on 
earth, and then chuck us!” 

And in the jargon of the day, come these comments: ‘The 
‘merry’ part is all right, but not as a diet for life. I wish Omar 
were here today—lI’d make him see the God he criticized. I’m a 
strong believer in God, and I'll stick to Him through thick and 
thin.” Not even the martyrs of old were filled with more righteous 
indignation than these children of today. Even our one atheist de- 
nounced Omar; though he firmly believed that man worships only 
because of fear and ignorance, yet he said, in part: “I believe 
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with Ingersoll that ‘humanity is the only religion, and justice the 
only worship.’ ” 

Poor old Omar, sulking because he couldn’t prove everything, 
and miserably trying to make others sulk with him, yet failing 
miserably with Youth, a Youth that “stands with bared head be- 
fore the evening star, and knows these holy things for what they 
are.” Seeing, one believes with Christopher Morley that it is “no 
longer a rabble, but one’s brothers seeking the ideal.” 





THE MEANINGS OF WORDS 
CHARLES C. FRIES 


In H. W. Fowler’s recently published Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage there is the following note on the meaning of the 
word “nice”’: 

Nice has been spoilt, like clever, by its bonnes fortunes; it has been too 
great a favorite with the ladies, who have charmed out of it all its individuality 
and converted it into a mere diffuser of vague and mild agreeableness. Every- 
one who uses it in its more proper senses, which fill most of the space given to 
it in any dictionary, and avoids the modern one that tends to oust them all, 
does a real if small service to the language.* 


More dogmatic is the expression in the little manual called Faulty 
Diction. Here it is declared that “nice” is 

. . . - Improperly used to express every kind and degree of admired or 
appreciated quality; as, “a mice time,” “a mice horse,” “a mice rain,” “a nice 
man,” “a mice sermon,” “a nice funeral.’”” 


When one inquires after these “more proper senses” of the 
word “nice” he is told that the real meaning of “nice” is always 
“minutely discriminating” or “demanding precise, strict, and care- 
ful consideration.” The “modern one that tends to oust them all,” 
the use of “nice” to “express every kind and degree of admired, or 
appreciated quality,” is held to be improper and a use that must be 
avoided for the good of the language. 

The attitude underlying this criticism of the very common use 


*P. 378. 
* Funk and Wagnalls, Faulty Diction, p. 49. 
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of the word “nice” rests upon the assumption that there is a real, 
true, and correct meaning for each word, a meaning that can be de- 
termined apart from usage and by which the content given to the 
word in use can be judged as proper or improper. It is an exceed- 
ingly common point of view among teachers and the general public. 
Although it is not very frequently thus expressed as a general prin- 
ciple, it forms the basis of many of the criticisms of cases of word 
usage. It therefore deserves careful analysis. 

What are the facts concerning this word, “nice’’? It seems to 
have first appeared in the English language toward the end of the 
thirteenth century. It is a word borrowed by English from Old 
French. The earliest form we know of it is the Latin ne-sius which 
meant “ignorant.” By the time the English took in the word it had 
already changed both its form and its meaning. We find it in the 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales where Chaucer says of the Ship- 
man: 

“Of nyce conscience took he no keep.” 


Here Chaucer means that the Shipman was never troubled by fool- 
ish scruples of conscience. The word “nice” by this time had passed 
from the meaning “ignorant” to that of “foolish,” “stupid,” “sense- 
less,” a perfectly natural and easily understood change. 

The precise steps in the development of all the very diverse 
meanings which the word “nice” has had during the past six cen- 
turies has never been thoroughly traced, but the general course of 
that development is not obscure. From the meaning of “foolish” to 
that of “trivial” is again an easy change. After the meaning “trivial” 
the step is short to the use of the word to signify “fastidious,” “dain- 
“ty,” “difficult to please,” and also from that meaning to the one 
which the writers of our manuals strive to maintain, “particular, 
precise, strict, careful, requiring or involving great precision, ac- 
curacy or minuteness.” And finally there is a perfectly reasonable 
change in meaning from the emphasis on careful discrimination and 
precise judgment to the approval which is given to those things that 
measure up to the requirements of such judgment. Thus, ever since 
the latter part of the eighteenth century the word “nice” has been 
commonly used to express approval and commendation. 
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In the light of the history of these various meanings which have 
at different times been attached to the word “nice’”’ it seems some- 
what unreasonable to pick out one from its uses in a preceding age 
and insist that it is the real or true meaning of this word and that 
the meaning now in very common use is improper. If we are to go 
back to the past, why not urge that “nice” must really mean “ig- 
norant,” as it did in Latin, or “foolish” as it did for Chaucer? The 
writers of our manuals of faulty diction may indeed be nice people. 

It ought to be obvious also from the changes of meaning just 
indicated, which are indeed only the various ways in which the 
word “nice” was used at different times, that the content designat- 
ed by any word cannot be anything other than that put into it by 
usage. There can be no communication unless the speaker and 
hearer both understand in the same way the symbols used. “Nice”’ 
is much used in the language of the socially acceptable group of 
English-speaking people to express a general approval, and there 
can, therefore, be no sound basis for calling this use improper. 

At this point a natural question rises. Why cannot we agree 
upon the meanings of our words, fix them, and prevent further 
changes? This is what Dr. Johnson first hoped to do when he 
planned his dictionary; after seven years of work on that diction- 
ary, however, he writes: 

Those who have been persuaded to think well of my design, req 
should fix our language, and put a stop to those alterations which time and 
chance have hitherto been suffered to make in it without opposition. With this 
consequence I will confess I flattered myself for a while; but now begin to fear 
that I have indulged expectation which neither reason nor experience can jus- 
tify. When we see men grow old and die at a certain time one after another, 
from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promises to prolong life to 
a thousand years; and with equal justice may the lexicographer be derided, 
who, being able to produce an example of a nation that has preserved their 
words and phrases from mutability, shall imagine that his dictionary can em- 
balm his language, and secure it from corruption and decay, that it is in his 
power to change sublunary nature, or clear the world at once from folly, vani- 
ty and affectation. With this hope, however, academies have been instituted, to 
guard the avenues of their languages, to retain fugitives, and repulse intruders: 
but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain; sounds are too volatile 
and subtile for legal restraints; to enchain syllables and to lash the wind, are 
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equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure its desires by its 
strength.® 

To understand fully why words continually, although slowly, 
shift in meanings would be to realize the full relationship between 
language and experience. Here I can but touch, in the way of il- 
lustration, one aspect of the process of meaning change in words. 
I hope it will serve to establish the view that any language, so long 
as it is living, so long as it is actually employed in the business of 
grasping and communicating experience in its fulness, must nec- 
essarily change and develop. 

The word “horn,” for instance, first signified the hard, pointed 
projections on the heads of certain hoofed animals. Attention then 
centered upon the material of these horns, and the word “horn’”’ 
was applied to those things which were made from them: shoe- 
horn, powder-horn, lant-horn, etc. But one use of the horn, de- 
tached from the animal, was to produce a certain kind of sound. As 
attention thus shifted from the material to this use, the word “horn” 
was applied to any instrument employed to make this type of 
sound without regard to the material. Most modern horns are of 
metal. 

The process of word change seems fairly clear. Attention may 
center upon any one of the aspects of an experience named by a 
word and this word may then be used to grasp or communicate a 
new experience having this particular aspect as the only element in 
common. As the attention shifts from one aspect to another aspect 
of the object (experience) designated by a word, this word will in- 
evitably shift in its meaning. 

There are, of course, other extensions, transfers, and limita- 
tions of the meanings of words, but the general principles of these 
changes are essentially similar. The word “head,” as it applies to 
a part of the body, is fairly definite. In speaking of the head of an 
army or the head of a valley one aspect of its relation to the body 
as a whole is in attention; in speaking of a kead of cabbage an en- 
tirely different aspect serves as the connection. To land meant orig- 
inally to pass from what was not not land to what was. Attention 
has more and more been so centered on the action itself rather than 


* Samuel Johnson, Dictionary (1755), Preface. 
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its end that now we can speak of jumping from a rock and landing 
in the water. Unless one can contrive to prevent a shifting of the 
center of attention among the many aspects in which an object (ex- 
perience ) can be viewed, he cannot prevent words from developing 
new content. The only real, true and correct meaning of a word, 
therefore, must be the particular content put into it by actual pres- 
ent usage. Arbitrarily to restore the earlier meanings of words is, 
from the nature of the case, an impossibility. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
RUTH TEUSCHER 

For years we had on our reading list Conan Doyle’s White 
Company, but the only copy in the library was a small, drab-col- 
ored book with fine print and no pictures. All mentioning of the 
book and telling of incidents from it to my classes was of no avail. 
The children looked interested and eager while I talked, but when 
they went to the library to get the book and saw what it looked like, 
their enthusiasm cooled. In three years one boy, one of my book- 
worms, read it—and liked it; no one else did. This past year we 
have had a copy of the lovely new edition illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth, a rather large book with good-sized print and beautiful pic- 
tures. It has been out of the library nearly all the time and we have 
comments on the story which prove its popularity. 

In encouraging children to read good books we have not uti- 
lized as we might the old principle that we must make the good look 
as attractive as the bad. Good books must look as bright and inter- 
esting and full of life and action as the bad ones. We need to be 
good salesmen and put forth our wares in such a form that the first 
impression they make will arouse desire. 

The publishers have come to our rescue with some editions of 
the children’s classics which are all that we could wish for. The fact 
which impressed me most in making this survey of illustrated chil- 
dren’s books was the tremendous amount of children’s literature 
which is being published today in alluring form. I have discovered 
over 250 books which are not only illustrated, but illustrated with 
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beauty by artists of note. I have paid no attention to the great mass 
of children’s books which contain illustrations as a matter of course 
but on which no care has been exercised to make the format of the 
book lovely and artistic. I am discussing here only children’s clas- 
sics of the kind which are put on supplementary reading lists for 
schools and which one or more publishers have undertaken to issue 
in beautiful editions. 

Neither do I take into consideration any books except those 
which are suitable for junior high schools. A considerable amount 
has been written by Gleeson White,’ Frances Jenkins Olcott, Fay- 
Eaton, and others on books for younger children, chiefly picture- 
books. For senior high schools the books are largely also adult 
books and the illustrations are omitted altogether, are of minor im- 
portance, or in other ways naturally fall outside the scope of this 
survey. The books considered here range from Alice in Wonder- 
land, Heidi, and the fairy tales beloved of many seventh-grade chil- 
dren to Westward Ho, Moby Dick, and Lorna Doone read by some 
ninth-grade boys and girls. 

It is only since Howard Pyle in the nineties began to show how 
attractive books with a historical setting could be made that one 
can see any noticeable effort to give boys and girls in early adoles- 
cence the adventure stories they crave in a beautiful and artistic 
form. In fact, Pyle’s work stood alone for a long time, and it is only 
since his pupils, such as Wyeth and Schoonover, have come into the 
field, that the great mass of the best books have been issued, most 
of them in the last ten years. 

While Pyle illustrated some books of fancy and some fairy 
tales, his chief interest lay in the story based on history or legend, 
and he was the first to show what could be done in this field. The 
two very beautiful books, compiled since his death from his paint- 
ings for Harper’s Magazine, Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates and 
Howard Pyle’s Book of the American Spirit, are his works most fa- 
miliar to adults. His line drawings for his four large volumes of the 

* Gleeson White, Children’s Books and Their Illustrators (International Studio, 
Special Winter Number, 1897-98), Vol. IV. (This is interesting historically, but nat- 


urally takes no cognizance of later illustrators, the most important ones in the junior 
high school field, such as Wyeth, Schoonover, Schaeffer, Rhead, etc.) 
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King Arthur stories are possibly not quite so appealing to children 
as we wish they were, I believe because they include too much dec- 
orative detail and possess too little the illusion of action. However, 
the text of these stories is, to my mind, the best of all the renderings 
of the King Arthur legends, with Lanier’s Boy’s King Arthur a 
close second. 

In this connection it may be said that Pyle the artist, great as 
he is, is no greater than Pyle the writer. No one has been able to 
catch the spirit of olden times better or make them live more vivid- 
ly. Pity the child who does not know his Merry Adventures of Rob- 
in Hood, the liveliest, merriest, and altogether the best retelling of 
the Robin Hood ballads and legends. There is the lovely story of 
Otto of the Silver Hand, with its pictures of medieval Germany and 
its high ideals. I have yet to find any boy who does not like Men of 
Iron, that perfect book of its kind. Few writers could have created 
its wonderfully alive background of medievalism and chivalry and 
at the same time put into it a hero like Myles Falworth. He is one 
of the most natural and lovable people who ever lived in fiction and 
at the same time the hero that all boys want to be. 

In connection with Pyle, one should mention his influence over 
his pupils and other illustrators, of the former especially Maxfield 
Parrish, N. C. Wyeth, Frank Schoonover, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
and Elizabeth Shippen Green. Wyeth and Schoonover have fol- 
lowed in the historical tradition of Pyle, and the turreted castles 
perched in the background of many of Parrish’s pictures are strong- 
ly reminiscent of the master. 

N. C. Wyeth is an artist whose work has been almost entirely in 
the field of history or fiction with a historical background, such as 
Westward Ho, Legends of Charlemagne, and The Last of the Mo- 
hicans. His historical detail is not only accurate but so vivid as to 
transport the reader into the place and time represented. His peo- 
ple are full of life and action and have a reality of physiognomy 
and expression that is in character with the person as portrayed by 
the author. His third great quality is the beauty of his coloring. 
His paintings have great pictorial beauty aside from their value as 
illustrations. They can be bought from Mr. Wyeth through the 
publishing house for which they are made, and add materially to 
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the attractiveness of the school whose hall or English room they 
adorn.* 

Frank Schoonover’s work is especially notable for its fine col- 
oring and spirited action. His historical detail is excellent. The 
beautiful edition of Jvanhoe which he did is perhaps the best of the 
many well-illustrated editions of this story. He has some beautiful 
pictures in The Flamingo Feather and some that are especially full 
of movement in The Privateers of ’76. 

Mead Schaeffer is an artist comparatively new in the field of 
children’s illustration, who came into prominence not long ago 
through his pictures for Typee, Moby Dick and Omoo in the new 
editions of these books. He belongs with the illustrators of adven- 
ture stories. His coloring is lovely, and the pictures full of action 
and the spirit of the strange and faraway places of Melville’s 
stories. 

Louis Rhead’s death a year ago took an illustrator very popu- 
lar with the children. No one stands higher in the hearts of boys 
from twelve to fifteen. The saleswoman in charge of the juvenile 
section of Scribner’s bookshop in New York, where one can find 
only the best editions of all these books, told me that boys who 
come in there and have all the editions of one of these books to 
choose from almost invariably take that illustrated by Rhead. I 
don’t know in just what his charm lies, unless it is in certain inter- 
esting detail which some of the other illustrators do not include. 
Boys and girls of twelve to sixteen want a certain amount of ideali- 
zation combined with interesting factual detail. They want an ideal 
hero, but they also like true stories, and the accouterments and set- 
ting for the hero must be realistic. Rhead’s work is in black and 
white, but in each of the books illustrated by him there is a frontis- 
piece in color and a paper jacket painted by Frank Schoonover. 

? Charles Scribner’s Sons have some of the Wyeth originals from David Balfour, 
Last of the Mohicans, Kidnapped, The Black Arrow, The Mysterious Island, and 
Boy’s King Arthur. They range in price from $200 to $675, with the majority 
around $300 to $350. The prices on the Deerslayer paintings are higher than most of 
the others, about $500, since they are the property of the artist and his valuation of 
them is naturally higber than that the publishing house would put upon them, for 


the latter has already had some use of the pictures. The Deerslayer drawings, how- 
ever, are to be sold through the medium of Scribner’s. 
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Frederic Remington has illustrated a fine edition of The Ore- 
gon Trail. Rowland Wheelwright has attractive paintings for /van- 
hoe, A Tale of Two Cities, and The Three Musketeers. Henry Pitz 
is notable chiefly for his lovely color pictures in the large edition of 
Master Skylark, pictures well in keeping with the spirit of the 
story. E. Boyd Smith has done very good illustrating of some of 
the books in the “Riverside Bookshelf.” Another popular illustra- 
tor of adventure stories is Milo Winter. 

Some of the most beautiful books are those of fairy tales and 
fanciful stories, books which often grace the library tables of adults 
because of their decorative value. An artist who has been most suc- 
cessful in this field is Maxfield Parrish. His pictures have a distinc- 
tive quality which makes them easily recognizable. The color is 
warm and brilliant, laid on in rather large surfaces. Once seen, the 
Parrish blue is not likely to be forgotten. One can scarcely pass a 
shop window in which a Parrish picture is displayed without being 
drawn by that clear and rich color and compelled to look again. It 
has some of the overwhelming effect that makes one catch his 
breath at the flash of blue on a bluebird’s wing. Parrish has a pe- 
culiar faculty for giving the impression of sunlight. Some of his il- 
lustrations have been reproduced by an art company and are sold 
separately for framing.* Those from A Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales and Arabian Nights would be the ones in which schools 
might be interested. They are very decorative in a literature room 
or library. 

Edmund Dulac is a foreign artist who illustrates chiefly for 
English publishers. His paintings are fanciful and exquisite. An 
extremely beautiful book illustrated by him is Stories from the Ara- 
bian Nights. It is large and of the sort I mentally classify as intend- 
ed to be left lying on a table. 

Those who do not know John Tenniel by name know his pic- 
tures for Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. It would be going too 
far to say that his illustrations did half the work of creating Alice, 
the Red Queen, and all the others, but they certainly did a great 

*They may be secured from the Dodge Publishing Co., 148-56 W. Twenty- 


Third St., New York City. Some Parrish pictures, as well as other illustrations for 
literature, are published by the Edward Gross Co., 826 Broadway, New York City 
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deal. There was as happy a combination between Carroll and Ten- 
niel as between Gilbert and Sullivan, even though only two books 
are the monument of their association. 

Two of the most beautiful books I have found are The Blue 
Fairy Book and The Red Fairy Book by Andrew Lang, illustrated 
by Frank Godwin and Gustaf Tenggren. These books have pic- 
tures in color and in black and white, and are surpassingly lovely. 
The color pictures are somewhat in the style of Maxfield Parrish, 
but are more ethereal and fairy-like. I was glad to see these favo- 
rites of my childhood in such charming dress, although I remember 
with affection the edition I used to know, the name of whose illus- 
trator I cannot recall if I ever knew it. 

The most beautiful of all these books of the fairy-tale type is 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon, a collection of some of the 
stories from Dasent’s Popular Tales from the North, a book which 
has long suffered from its unattractive format and which has now 
been issued in part in a style as rare and lovely as it was ordinary 
and drab in appearance before. It has twenty-four illustrations in 
color by Kay Nielsen in a decorative, fanciful style well suited to 
the kind of story. The book is large and is printed on heavy paper. 
Words do not do it justice; it must be seen to be appreciated. 

There is a third type of book which comes under neither adven- 
ture stories nor fairy tales. That is the story-book like Little Wom- 
en and Hans Brinker. Jessie Willcox Smith has illustrated several 
lovely books of this kind. One of the most attractive, which I think 
would be liked by grownups as well as children, is an edition of 
Heidi. It is a beautiful and appealing book, full of the atmosphere 
of the Alps. Other delightful books illustrated by the same artist 
are At the Back of the North Wind, A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
Little Women, and Old-fashioned Girl. Miss Smith is an especially 
good illustrator for the quaint, homely, simple stories that these are. 

Maginel Wright Enright is another artist whose field is much 
the same as Miss Smith’s. He, too, has illustrated a charming edi- 
tion of Heidi and a beautiful edition of Hans Brinker. 

Elizabeth Shippen Green Elliott is an illustrator especially be- 
loved by girls, as is also Alice Barber Stephens. Reginald Birch is 
best known as the creator of Little Lord Fauntleroy. A new edition 
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of this old favorite has recently been issued with new illustrations 
by Birch, this time in color. 

The ideal place in which to teach literature would be a pleasant 
room with fine pictures on the walls and large tables on which lay 
good books, beautifully illustrated. Some time should be spent in 
letting the children browse among the books. Most of us talk too 
much, when what is needed is the opportunity to see the books 
themselves. The Elm Place School of Highland Park, Illinois, uses 
this plan with excellent results. The teachers there have found that 
if the book is attractive in appearance about all that is needed is to 
expose the child to it. 

APPENDIX 

Some of the publishers have made a specialty lately of putting out chil- 
dren’s books in beautiful format. Several have a series illustrated by the same 
artist or by a group of artists. 

The David McKay Company of Philadelphia has some of the most beau- 
tiful books on the market. They are illustrated by some of the very best ar- 
tists, including N. C. Wyeth, Jessie Willcox Smith, Maginel Wright Enright, 
and Frank Godwin. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have a fine series at $2.50. It comprises adventure 
stories of the type of Kidnapped and Last of the Mohicans, and is illustrated 
chiefly by N. C. Wyeth. These books are 927 inches, or large octavo, a very 
good size of book from the standpoint of effective illustrations and pleasing 
type. The color illustrations are beautiful. 

Dodd, Mead and. Company have a series, the “International Classics,” 
which is similar in format to the Scribner books just described and sells at 
$2.00. These books have lovely illustrations in color by Rowland Wheelwright, 
Percy Tarrant, Evelyn Paul, Monro S. Orr, and others. The series now con- 
tains thirteen books, with one or more coming out each year, and includes the 
same type of story as the Scribner books, classic adventure and romance. 

Harper and Brothers have a series of children’s books, duplicating in some 
cases the titles in the two series mentioned above and illustrated by Louis 
Rhead and Frank Schoonover. This series is illustrated in color and in black- 
and-white line drawings, and is popular with the children. It is an excellent 
edition and sells at $1.75. 

Little, Brown and Company have a series called the “Beacon Hill Book- 
shelf” which is very good and costs $2.00. It is illustrated by such artists as 
Jessie Willcox Smith, Reginald Birch, Henry Pitz, T. C. Dugdale, and Elizabeth 
Shippen Green Elliott. The books in this series are of medium size. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company publishes the “Riverside Bookshelf” at 
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$2.00. It is also very good and is illustrated by E. Boyd Smith, Harold M. 
Brett, Gustaf Tenggren, Heath Robinson, and others. 

Macmillan’s “Children’s Classics” ‘include twenty-seven titles chiefly for 
younger children than the books in the series described above. They are illus- 
trated by Eric Pape, John Tenniel, Charles Pears, Frances D. Bedford, Arthur 
Rackham, Walter Crane, Richard Heighway, Artzybasheff, and others; more 
English than American artists, it will be seen. These books, which are of me- 
dium size and sell at $1.75, are very good. 

The “Windermere Classics” published by Rand, McNally Company are 
illustrated chiefly by Milo Winter, but also by Mead Schaeffer and John R. 
Neill. They consist of stories like Treasure Island and Gulliver’s Travels. The 
size is about 826 inches; the price is $1.75. 

The John C. Winston Company has recently been putting out a series of 
children’s books. They are smaller than most of the well-illustrated books— 
63483414 inches. These are illustrated by Frank Godwin, Frederick 
Richardson, Clara M. Burd, Edwin John Prittie, and Julia Greene. This is a 
good series at $1.25. 

The “Washington Square Classics,” published by Macrae, Smith and Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, are illustrated by E. P. Abbott and H. A. Knipe. There 
are perhaps a dozen books in this series, which sells at $1.50. 

Epitor’s Note.—Miss Teuscher’s valuable annotated bibliography of illustrat- 


ed school classics will appear in the November and December Journals. 


IMAGINATIVE WRITING: A UNIT OF WORK 
EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 
I. Major teaching objectives: 

A. To lead pupils to write imaginative themes which will give, 
in the sharing, enjoyment to both readers and listeners. 

B. To make pupils sense the importance of visualizing before 
they attempt to write. 

C. To guide pupils to appreciate that they should not de- 
note everything that they see imaginatively but that they 
should connote instead a vivid impression of what they 
have seen (selection to effect a composition purpose). 

D. To show the appeal to the sense of sound of varied, com- 
plete sentence structure. 

E. To arouse an interest in words, and especially in the con- 

crete quality of specific verbs of action and the definite 
quality of specific nouns. 
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II. Minor and concomitant objective: 






To stimulate in the pupils an attitude of distaste for crude, 
rough, unsocial manners. 


III. Choice of subject: 













The subject a newsboys’ roughhouse lunch appeals to pu- 
pils of early high-school age because (1) it bears a relation 
to their own experiences at picnics, lunch counters, and 
quick-lunch rooms; (2) it allows them to put fun into their 
compositions and to reproduce noise and racket, smells, 
and curious sights; and (3) it is tied up with the activities 
of newsboys, and hence is objective and not personal, an 
important factor when dealing with such a matter as man- 
ners. 


LESSON I 


Purpose: 
A. To stimulate an interest in word-pictures characterized by 






movement and quick action. 


B. To arouse a feeling for the effect produced in description by 





a skilful choice of words. 


Plan: 


A. Visualize and then read aloud to the class any two of the 




















following selections, so as to induce every pupil to con- 
struct imaginatively the whole picture: 

“The Trap” in Captain Blood, His Odyssey, by Rafael 
Sabatini, pp. 180-84. 

“We Attack” in The Mutineers, by Charles Boardman 
Hawes. 

“The Battle of the Bulls” in Boy Life on the Prairie, by 
Hamlin Garland, pp. 112-14. 

“A Fight with a Bear” in The Bears of Blue River, by 
Charles Major, chap. viii. 

Read the selections again, asking the pupils (1) to note 
what feeling is aroused in them by the picture, what one 
impression it makes upon their minds; (2) to list words 
and expressions in each selection that arouse this feeling 
and create this impression. 
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C. Have these lists read and discussed in small groups so as to 


allow every pupil to take part, and so as to bring before the 
whole class only those words and expressions that particu- 
larly stir the imagination. 

Prepare for the second reading and group work by an- 
alyzing with the class the effect of behind, dodged, crash- 
ing, singed, stung, clubbed, dashed, locking, in the longer 
italicized expressions in the following excerpt: 

“Look out!” cried another. “See! There, behind you!” 

I was startled and instantly dodged back. There was a crashing 
report in my face ; the flame of a musket singed my brow and hair, and 
powder stung my skin. Then, as the man clubbed his gun, I dashed 
under his guard, scarcely aware of the pain in my shoulder, and, lock- 
ing my right heel behind his left, threw him hard to the deck. 


Stimulate interest in the picture-making sentence. Write 

on the board sentences like the following: 

1. A burly, grizzled man, in greasy, sea-stained garments, contrasting 
oddly with the huge gold chain about his neck, waddles up the gang- 
plank. 

2. The outlaws charged at their pursuers with lowered pikes and wav- 
ing axes. 

3. Out slouched a couple of sleepy hostlers as the innkeeper rang the 
stable bell. 

4. The beach curved before me like the blade of a scythe, with the old 
wharf for the handle. 

5. On a garbage can, almost at the entrance of the restaurant, the de- 
crepit old tramp sat eating a withered, green apple. 


Show that these sentences are clear in themselves and at the 


same time connote details not specifically mentioned. Have the pu- 
pils visualize what is said; have them elaborate what is suggested. 
E. 


The scene is the main street of a college town. Have the pu- 
pils visualize first and then describe in one sentence the 
passing on this street of (1) a college fellow, late to class; 
(2) a student and his lady; (3) an old man coming home to 
dinner; (4) a child in the care of a nursemaid; (5) a stout 
woman loaded down with packages. 

Dictate the following sentence bases: (1) “knight sprang 
and galloped” (color and movement) ; (2) “woman groped” 
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(weirdness); (3) “Bob hobbled” (victory at a cost); (4) 


‘man glared” 


(disgust of a “highbrow”); (5) “boys 


stowed” (greediness). (Suggest that the pupils first of all 


see clearly a complete picture suggested by each group of 


words. ) 
Assignment: Have the pupils express clearly what they see 


by building up the subject base and the predicate base, and 


by expressing the atmosphere stated in the parenthesis. 


LESSON 2 


Purpose: To continue interest in visualizing word pictures; to 


arouse interest in developing concrete, clear, complete sen- 


tences. 


Plan: 


A. 


Divide the cl 


iss into small groups of five members each. 


Have the members read and discuss the sentences which 


were prepared in the foregoing lesson, to ascertain (1) 


whether they can see clearly what is read, (2) whether the 
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complete sound. Have the best sentence 
ip read before the class. The following sen- 


tributed by boys and girls of the ninth 


ng knight, in glittering armor, sprang y upor 
| galloped over the drawbridge 
old woman, with her shawl tightly n about her 
7 | 
ped among the tombstones, looking f 


1d died years ago 


k, at the end of the first quarter, hobbled off 
h the assistance of the coach 
wearing a silk hat, with his topcoat flung open 
i glossy stiff-bosom, glared at the boy rough his 


Even while shouting, the boys stowed away enormous mouthfuls of 


egg and ham sandwiches. 


In order to create interest in the exact idea which can be 


expressed by any given verb, have the pupils dramatize 
strutted, glared, looked askance, lockstepped, filed out, el- 
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bowed, shoved, glowered, winked, lurched, squatted, lolled, 
lounged, slumped. Whisper the word, have a pupil or group 
of pupils perform the action, and have the class write on 
paper at their seats the name of each action. Make a game 
of this activity. 

Have the pupils suggest the kind of persons who frequent a 
quick-lunch room. Ask the class to give words that would 
express the walking or eating movement of weary sight- 
seers, rushed business men, shoppers, salesgirls, baseball 
fans with newspapers, poor ladies who belong by taste to 
high-class restaurants, overdressed fops, underdressed flap- 
pers. 

Compare the following pictures. Note the loss in vividness 
and smoothness in the second selection. Show that this loss 
is due to the use of colorless words and to a wooden con- 
struction of sentences. 

The noise of the shovel scraping against the floor and the clatter 
of the coal as the great pile slid down and filled each hole that I dug 
out at its foot, spread through the tunnel with friendly sounds; but 
when the car was loaded and I slipped on my coat and sat down on a 
pile of fine coal-dust beside the track to wait, silence suddenly sub- 
merzed me. I could hear my heart beat, and curious voices sang in my 
ears. Up in the roof, under the stratum of slate above the coal, came 
a trickling sound like running water—the sound of gas seeping out 
through the crevices in the coal. 


The sound of the shovel moving against the floor and the move- 
ment of the coal as the great pile proceeded on its way down and filled 
each hole that I dug out at its foot, spread through the tunnel with 
friendly sounds; but silence suddenly took possession of me when the 
car was loaded, and I put on my coat and sat down on a pile of fine 
coal-dust beside the track to wait. I could hear my heart beat, and cu- 
rious voices sang in my ears. A continuous sound like running water— 
the sound of gas coming out through the crevices in the coal—came up 
in the roof under the stratum of slate above the coal. 


Find a brief selection that is marked by variety of sentence 
structure (a passage from Macaulay should be helpful). 
Rearrange the sentences so as to make the extract monoto- 
nous and wooden. Have the pupils rearrange parts of this 
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“doctored” selection with the purpose of securing variety 
of sentence structure. Have them compare their work with 
the original selection. 

F. Assignment: Have the pupils choose from their recreation- 
al reading a description whose impressiveness is dependent 
in part upon a careful selection of definite, colorful words. 
Have them discuss the various ways in which the author has 
secured flexibility of sentence structure. Suggest that the 
selections chosen by the pupils be practiced aloud at home 
in order that they can be socialized effectively in groups. 

LESSON 3 
I. Purpose: 

A. To interest the pupils in applying the principles studied in 
Lessons 1 and 2 to a composition of their own making. 

B. To teach the selection and arrangement of ideas to produce 
a definite effect. 

C. To keep before the pupils the importance of a skilful choice 
of definite words in executing a composition purpose. 

II. Plan: 

A. Have the pupils read orally in groups the descriptions pre- 
pared in the assignment of the preceding lesson. Discuss 
freely (1) the single impression which the author wished to 
convey; (2) the choice of words. 

B. Motivate the subject—‘The Newsboys’ Lunch”’—by study- 
ing the following selections: 

THE PLOUGHMEN’S SUPPER 

The table was taken as if by assault. The clatter of iron knives upon the 
tin plates was as the reverberation of hail upon a metal roof. The ploughmen 
rinsed their throats with great draughts of wine and, their elbows wide, their 
foreheads flushed, resumed the attack upon the beef and bread, eating as 
though they would never have enough. All up and down the long table where 
the kerosene lamps reflected themselves deep in the oilcloth cover, one heard 
the incessant sounds of mastication and saw the uninterrupted movement of 
great jaws. At every moment one or another of the men demanded a fresh por- 
tion of beef, another pint of wine, another half-loaf of bread. For upwards of 
an hour the gang ate. It was no longer a supper. It was a veritable barbecue, 
a rude and primitive feasting, barbaric, homeric.? 


* Frank Norris, The Octopus. 
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A MIDDLE BORDER LUNCH 


The men came in with a rush, and took seats wherever they could find 
them, and their attack upon the boiled potatoes and chicken should have been 


appalling to the women, but it was not. They enjoyed seeing them eat. Ed 


Breen was prodigious. One cut at a big potato, followed by two stabbing mo- 


tions, and it was gone. Two bites laid a leg of chicken as bare as a slate pencil. 
To us standing in the corner waiting our turn, it seemed that every “smitch” of 
the dinner was in danger, for the others were not far behind Ed and Dan.* 


1. Read “The Ploughmen’s Supper” as a whole, to develop 


the impression of crudeness. 


a) 


b) 


Show that this impression is created by a careful se- 
lection of crude characteristics; that all other char- 
acteristics are rigidly excluded. 

Show that this idea of crudeness grows gradually 
upon the mind. 

Show that in many instances the words used not only 
state but also suggest ideas of primitive eating. 
Bring out the variety in the sentence structure. 

Have several boys dramatize the selection from The 
Octopus in such a manner that all can see the selfish, 
unsocial aspects of the incident. 


2. Read “A Middle Border Lunch” and have the pupils vis- 
ualize and discuss the selected details which create the 


impression of gormandizing. 


C. Assignment: Have the pupils visualize a refined dinner. 
Suggest that they bring to class a brief list of the things that 
stood out in the dinner which they mentally pictured. Have 
a small group of boys and girls prepare to dramatize the re- 


fined dinner. 


I. Purpose: 


LESSON 4 


A. To socialize the home work. 
B. To emphasize the effect of selection upon clear, vivid ex- 
pression. 


* Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border. 
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II. Plan: 


IT. 


A. 


Have the pupils (1) read lists of selected points and (2) 
discuss them in groups. 


B. Motivate the subject further by reading and having the pu- 
pils visualize passages describing a refined dinner from “At 
Table” in Ten Tales, by Francois Coppée. 

C. Have a group dramatize the refined dinner. Ask them to 
prove that they have brought out the impression of refine- 
ment. Discuss the social aspects of refined eating. 

D. Assignment: 

1. Ask the pupils to visualize some quick-lunch room that 
they have visited. 

2. Suggest that they list all the things that they see which 
are characteristic of a quick-lunch room. Suggest also 
that they list words that express the noise and confusion 
of such restaurants. 

LESSON 5 

Purpose: 

A. To socialize the assignment given in the preceding lesson. 

B. To prepare the pupils specifically for the writing of their 
compositions. 

Plan: 

A. Have the pupils read aloud in small groups what they have 
prepared at home. 

B. Have the pupils read aloud and discuss the careful planning 
for the sake of clearness, of: 

1. Scott’s description of the banqueting hall in Kenilworth, 
or 

2. Scott’s description of Cedric’s dining hall in Jvanhoe. 

C. Discuss with the pupils the kinds of people who frequent 
quick-lunch rooms. Have each pupil describe in a single, 
vivid, complete sentence the type which stands out most 
clearly in his mind. 

D. Discuss with the class the possibility of handling the sub- 


ject in groups, each group to take in order one of a series of 
paragraphs which will form a complete composition, as fol- 
lows: 
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Paragraph 1. The picture of the quick-lunch room before 
the newsboys enter. Purpose: To give the impression 
of the usual noise and bustle. 

Paragraph 2. The arrival of the newsboys. Purpose: To 
give the impression of the “rough-house’”’ spirit. 

Paragraph 3. The lunch. Purpose: To give the impression 
of crudeness. 

Paragraph 4. The departure of the newsboys. Purpose: To 
give the impression of the “rough-house”’ spirit. 

In all of this work, show the pupils that crudeness in its 
various forms must stand out. Show the class also that 
there must be a unified picture made by all four paragraphs, 
and that to secure this result, there must be interaction be- 
tween the newsboys and the other people in the lunchroom. 
Assignment: Divide the class into small working groups 
and assign to each group one of the paragraph subjects for 
visualization. Suggest the advisability of selecting just the 
right words to make the ideas seem vivid and concrete. 


LESSON 6 


I. Purpose: 


A. To prepare the class for writing. 
B. To socialize and evaluate what is written. 
II. Plan: 

A. Write on the board many connectives which can be used in 
place of the overworked “‘and” and “then”; write also on 
the board self-help questions for the pupil to ask himself in 
revising and correcting his own theme and the themes of his 
fellows. 

B. Read to the class the description of the “rough-house” sup- 
per in Kipling’s Stalky and Co. Read also “Pork Chops” in 
The Adventures of a Scholar Tramp, by Glen H. Mullins. 

C. Recall to the pupils the assignment by asking them general 
questions which will stimulate their visualizing what they 
are to write. These questions should not be answered aloud. 

D. Give out paper. Allow from ten to fifteen minutes for com- 


posing. 
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E. Have each pupil read aloud to himself his composition (1 ) 
to make sure that the words create clearly the picture he 
had in mind, (2) to insure complete sentence structure, (3) 
to remove unnecessary repetitions. 

F. Have each pupil apply the self-help questions. See to it that 
these questions recall to his mind the main activities of this 
whole unit of work. 

G. Have the pupils read their compositions aloud in their 
groups for purposes of socialization and criticism. 

H. Have the writers of the best composition in each group read 
their themes in logical order, so as (1) to give the complete 
picture made by the four consecutive paragraphs; (2) to 
set a high standard of achievement for the next unit of 
work in composition. 


The following paragraphs are illustrations of what pupils ready 
for the ninth grade were able to accomplish at the end of an inten- 
sive project carried on according to the foregoing lesson plans: 


GROUP I 
The little lunch room, midway on Halstead Street, was bracing itself to 
meet the attack of the noonday seekers after lunch. The blue and white sign- 
board flapped dismally when the wind blew. In the windows hung the faded 
decorations that from month to month were unchanged. The light from three 


small bulbs which hung from the cealing by greasy chains was made more dim 
because of the dusty shades. A narrow ledge, extending around the room, fur- 
nished a convenient checking station for the patrons’ hats. Dusty calendars 


1 , 
+} a anil 
Cle rit 


three or four years old, added an attractive touch. The buzz of 


fans mingled with the noisy clatter of china, carelessly handled by the kitchen 
help. The odor of cooking onions, prevalent throughout the room, was equaled 
only by the pungent proof that Italian cheese was on hand, ready to be served 
to all comers. 
GROUP II 
The noon whistles were blowing. The hands of the town clock pointed to 
twelve. Workers were seen pouring from office buildings and factories. The 


door to Sam’s Place, a little hole-in-the-wall restaurant on | 


sroadway, ¥ 
mobbed immediately. A crowd of unsightly boys scuffled and shoved into the 
room. With a mad rush they swarmed around the cashier and demanded tick- 
ets. Caps were flung wildly at hooks, some missing, but most of them catching 


on the hooks aimed at. The stools at the long counters were crowded in an in- 
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stant. A pretty waitress dressed in a plain black dress, ornamented with a 
rhinestone brooch, appeared and was met by a clamor: 

“Adam an’ Eve on a raft.” 

“Wreck ’em.” 

“Two sinkers.” 

“Cup of mud.” 

GROUP III 

After hearing their orders shouted to the cook, the boys yelled at each 
other in loud tones that seemed to annoy the people seated quietly at tables. 
Suddenly all joined forces in “Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.” A fleshy lady, in 
a crimson dress and artificial pearls, glared at the troop, but her anger was use- 
less. One boy stood up on his stool and kept time for the crowd, inspiring them 
to better efforts. The effect was tremendous. The song could be heard blocks 
away now, and the proprietor was about to take a hand in the proceedings when 
luckily the waitress reénter with a heavily-laden tray. The boys who were 
served buckled down, and quiet of a sort reigned. Their lack of manners and 
noisiness in eating seemed to annoy the other patrons, however, almost as much 
as their hilarity had done. 

GROUP IV 

Almost as if in response to a signal, the boys tore to the cap-racks, knock- 
ing other caps off and trampling on them, each caring only for his own. One 
urchin, looking at his watch, found he was already a few minutes late and made 
a frantic dash for the door, almost knocking over the proprietor, who hurled 
angry words at the departing guest. As the boys passed by the barred window, 
the pretty, painted cashier smiled at them but the proprietor had eyes only for 
his money and listened for each ring of the cash register. The door slammed 
shut with a loud bang as the last boy filed out, the cashier turned back to her 
novel, and the owner of Sam’s Place withdrew. The waitress, who had sunk 
wearily into a chair after the echoes of “Clean out the kitchen,” and “Give me 
a cow,” had died away, went back reluctant to tackle the piles of dirty dishes. 
The restaurant now had time to gather strength to go through the same ordeal 


the following day. 



































READING FOR THE HISTORICAL DICTIONARY OF 

AMERICAN ENGLISH 

FLORENCE ELBERTA BARNS 
Of course we all know that the Oxford English Dictionary has 
been years in the making, its origin dating back to 1857, and its 
actual compiling to 1878 under the direction of Professor James A. 
H. Murray. But perhaps few of us realize that the editors of this 
monumental work to no small extent have depended for collec- 
tions of words and quotations upon hundreds of voluntary readers 
throughout the British Empire and even in the United States. When 
we consider, however, the nature and function of a historical dic- 
tionary, we immediately see that only by such extensive co-opera- 
tive effort can so great an undertaking be successful. The purpose 
of a historical dictionary is to furnish a complete account of the 
meaning, the origin, and the history of all the words of a language 
in current use at one time or another. Such an aim makes necessary 
three distinct considerations for each word: (1) the time and the 
reason it entered the language, and the form and meaning it brought 


to the language, with the added accounts of later developments and 
gua: I 


changes in form and meaning; (2) quotations to illustrate al! tl 


Csc 
meanings, changes, and developments from the earliest appearance 
of the word in the language; (3) the etymology of the word accord- 
ing to the methods of modern philological science. 

Again the need for such co-operation has arisen in the project 
of the Historical Dictionary of American English explained in the 
English Journal some time ago by Professor W. A. Craigie. It is a 
fact that, having as background a clear understanding of the pur- 
poses of the dictionary and an equally clear understanding of the 
methods used in the collecting of words, the observing reader may 
make a valuable contribution to this project. The following discus- 
sion concerns itself with these methods of reading and selecting 
words, dividing itself logically into three topics: (1) selecting the 
reading material, (2) finding the words, (3) recording the words. 
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The first point is the selecting of reading material. The possible 
types of available reading are as follows: 

1. Prose and verse literature by American writers of repute 
from the seventeenth century to the present time. From this litera- 
ture the reader should make generous excerpts for the words in cur- 
rent usage. 

2. Prose and verse by minor writers. In these works the reader 
should be alert for unusual words, phrases, and usages. 

3. Local histories, letters, journals, memoirs, newspapers, and 
records. These documents are valuable in that they contain words 
that developed from the life and needs of a given locality at a given 
time. Early documents are especially valuable. A prospective read- 
er who has access to early local documents need search no farther 
for a field of interest. 

4. Books of travel in the various parts of the United States. 
Such books frequently make mention of local words or local usages. 

5. Early school and college textbooks on subjects susceptible 
to the use of local names, such as books concerned with botany, bi- 
ology, geology, and mineralogy. 

There are further considerations in the selecting of the reading. 
A definite plan or program will be found advantageous both to the 
reader and to the dictionary. The plan may proceed by author or 
type; but, in either case, chronology should govern the procedure 
so far as possible. That is, a reader may elect to read all of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s writings; or he may decide to read books of 
travel dealing with the Middle West. In the first instance he will 
read Holmes’s works in their chronological order; and in the sec- 
ond instance he will read travels through the Middle West during 
the various periods of development of that region. 

At this point it may be well to mention some of the interesting 
topics and fields awaiting readers: 

1. Fiction dealing with pioneer and frontier life in the United 
States. 

2. The local histories of any given state. 

3. Ballads and legends of the United States or sections of the 
United States. 
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4. Fiction dealing with so-called “local color’”—for example, 
New England, the Southwest, California. 

5. Familiar letters by various men and women in the United 
States. 

6. Books dealing with any industry. 

Bibliographies of American literature and of special topics are 
in preparation at the present time and will be available to readers. 
So far as possible, only a first edition or a facsimile should be used. 
If these are not accessible, the next best text is a complete and au- 
thoritative later edition. 

Having selected the actual materials, the reader is next con- 
fronted with the question, ““How am I to know what words to 
select?” A little practice with attention to the following suggestions 
will give him a developing skill in this matter of selection: 

1. In the case of standard literary works he should make first 
a full collection of the words in current good usage; and secondly a 
collection of words that are newly coined or that depart from famil- 
iar usage. 

2. Inall other works he should collect: 


a) Words that are used in a meaning unfamiliar to him; e.g., “eligible’’: 


Texas is, in many respects, the most eligible part of North America. [Holley, 
p. 84.]? 
6) Words that are unknown to him; e.g., “Texasian” and “proofability’ 
. the Comanches .. . have frequently paid the American Texasians a 


friendly visit. [Edward, p. 92] The first attack has begun with the States; 
and in all probability,—nay proofability, will before a great while succeed 
[ Edward, p. 139. ] 

c) Word forms that are not usual; e.g., “freedoms”: Such general free- 
doms as the Indian tribes have taken with the Mexicans, they ha 
. . . [taken] with the American population. [Edward, p. 109 

d) Words that are archaic or obsolete or that are used in an archaic or 


ve not as yet 


obsolete meaning; e.g., “ancient”: A number of the ancient inhabitants, also, 
returned to their former possessions. . . . [ Holley, p. 55.] 

e) Words defined or explained with some care by the author; e.g., “pac- 
tion”: . . . they dare not go aback and hunt . . . because of their paction, as 


*Throughout this paper, the following abbreviations are used: Edward, for 
David B. Edward, The History of Texas (1836); Foote, for Henry Stuart Foote, 
Texas and the Texans, 2 vols. (1841); Holley, for Mrs. Mary Austin Holley, Texa 


(Letters, 1831, [1833]). 
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they term it, with white men, such as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
. . . [Edward, p. 110.] Such words are often new. 

f) Coined words; e.g., “Texian”: . . . [it] adds to the variety of a Tex- 
ian landscape. [Edward, p. 74.] 

g) Compound words and word groups used as single words: e.g., “Angle- 
rod Brake”: To pass through one of these cane-brakes, or properly speaking, 
Angle-rod Brakes . . . isa novelty. . . . [Edward, p. 67.] 

h) Localisms and words that smack of local flavor; e.g., “wild peach”: 

. the leaves [of the Laurel] resemble those of the peach tree; hence it is 
called by the colonists “wild peach.” [Edward, p. 67.] 

t) Words that are used as different parts of speech; e.g., “Texas”: Texas 
and the Texans, title of book by Foote; and . . . Texas inhabitants, [Ed- 
ward, p. 240. ] 

The third step—that is, the actual recording of the words—is 
not difficult, but it is precise. On a slip of white paper, the reader 
places the word in the upper left-hand corner, with the part of 
speech indicated and underlined: m. (noun), v. (verb), a. (adjec- 
tive), adv. (adverb), prep. (preposition), conj. (conjunction), pro. 
(pronoun), ~.p. (past participle), p.pr. (present participle), vb.n. 
(verbal noun). The simple form of the word is given in each case; 
that is, the infinitive form of the verb and the singular of the noun. 
Beneath the word and in the upper half of the slip, he writes the 
date of the work, the name of the author, the title of the book, and 
the page on which the given word appears. On the lower half of the 
slip he copies the quotation containing the word. This excerpt must 
be a complete sentence, unless the word is in a list of items not given 
in sentence form. The most simple record is illustrated below: 


| “ ea camseetiiaal 


Hear out, v. 
| > 7 / + 
1831—Holley, Texas—Letters (1833), p. 17 


I hope you will be patient and hear my story out. 


The date in parenthesis indicates the publishing of the book. 

But if the passage containing the word is long and includes ele- 
ments not essential to the meaning of the word, it may be shortened, 
the omitted parts being indicated by three dots (. . .): “. . . the 
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people of Mexico . . . were not . . . exempt from the Aarass- 
ment of the exterior foes. 

Sometimes, in order to make a complete statement from a por- 
tion of a long, complicated sentence, the reader may insert in brack- 
etsa wordor words: “. . . the constitutional Ayuntamiento [shall 
be] formed in conformation with the laws.” [Edward, p. 149. ] 

The only purpose of recording the excerpt is to illustrate and to 
make clear the meaning and usage of the particular word; and the 
reader must give close heed to everything on a page that gives light 
upon the meaning of the word with which he is momentarily con- 
cerned. Frequently, the author himself includes definition, expla- 
nation, or etymology to emphasize the exact meaning of a word. 
Among the definitions we find: 

1. Mustangs, or wild horses, are often caught in droves by the Mexicans 

{ Edward, p. 5o. | 

2. These rows of timber and picturesque groves are called islands, from 
the striking resemblance they present to small tracts of land surrounded by 
water. [Edward, p. 38.] 

3. Mrs. Holley, after mentioning the word “norther” in her text, takes the 
trouble to define it in a footnote: “A troublesome wind on the coast about 
which I will tell you something by and by.” [Texas, p. 19.] 

Explanations are also numerous. Edward explains the ‘Cen- 
tralists”: “The second faction of this party, called the Centralists, 
wish to abolish the federal constitution and form a central govern- 
ment.” [p. 125. ] 

Again, he explains “hacienda”: “Five sitios shall compose one 
hacienda—equal to 22,140 acres.” [p. 146.] 

An example of etymology occurs in a letter written between 
1827 and 1834 and quoted by Edward: “. . . each of the parties 
shall nominate his hombre bueno, or goodman.” [p. 161.] 

Even pronunciation is sometimes given: “The musskit (pro- 
nounced muskeet) gives name to this kind of grass.” [Edward, 
p. 68. ] 

The value of such definitions, explanations, and etymologies 
to the dictionary compiler is obvious. 

Sometimes the helpful supplementary material is in adjacent 
sentences, and in such cases those sentences should be included in 
the excerpt. A good example came to light in connection with the 
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words “Yorkino” and “Anglican”: ‘Thus the Creole party is di- 
vided into several factions. First, the Aristocratic. . . . They are 
called Yorkinos and Anglicans because under English influence and 
leaning towards European connections.” [ Edward, p. 125.] 

Again, the reader may find it necessary to add a note in brack- 
ets to give the connotation of a word. In the following sentence 
there is no definite clue to the word “double”: “Olid was stout- 
limbed, dark, and double.” [Foote, I, 26.] But the whole story 
about Olid gives the reader the impression that Olid was not trust- 
worthy, and so a note may be added in brackets: [‘“‘Double” seems 
to refer to Olid’s treacherous nature. | 

Again: “. . . some stockholders insist that they would rather 
have itso. . . .” [Edward, p. 87.] A note is needed to make clear 
the word “stockholders”: [“‘Stockholders” refers to owners of 
cattle. | 

Another interesting consideration is the use of two names for 
the same object. One frequently throws light upon the other. Ex- 
amples are the words “contractor” and “empresario.”’ In Foote, 
I found the following use of “contractor”: “. . . many persons 
are incredulous and attribute them to the schemes of interested 
contractors, eager to allure the unwary emigrant by deceptive 
measures.” The exact meaning of the word was not clear to me 
until I read in Edward again and again statements beginning ““Em- 
presarios or contractors”; for instance, ““Empresarios or contrac- 
tors are forbid introducing or permitting to remain, people of loose 
habits.” [Edward, p. 146.] Other passages made clear the fact 
that an empresario was an organizer of a colony, and thus it was a 
simple matter to extend the meaning to include “contractor.” 

Another example is “Spanish moss” and “‘Spanish beard,” two 
compounds for the same object: 

1. The trees of larger growth are sometimes covered with Spanish moss. 
{ Holley, p. 33.] 

2. . . . vast quantities of moss, alias Spanish beard, are in the lower parts 
of Texas. [ Edward, p. 80. ] 

It is worth while, also, noting variations in the spelling of the 
same word. Mrs. Holley spells ‘““mosquito” in two ways: “musque- 
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re) 


to” [p. 25] and “mosqueto” [p. 35]; Edward spells it ‘‘“musketo” 
[p. 50]. 

Of equal importance with authors’ explanations, adjacent sen- 
tences, readers’ appended notes, and the use of two names for the 
same object, is the excerpting of several different passages contain- 
ing the same word. Often a series of passages from the same book 
or from different books of the same period will furnish the com- 
plete story of a word. As a consideration of the following passages 
will show, the word “norther’”’ illustrates this point well: 


I... . rain is an infallible indication of an immediate norther.... 
[ Edward, p. 85. ] 
2... . our voyage, though short, is . . . not without hazard, on account 


of the northers, as they are called. [ Holley, p. 19.] 

3. A troublesome wind on the coast about which I shall tell you some- 
thing by and by. [Definition given by Holley in a footnote, p. 19. ] 

4. Vessels arriving after the commencement of the northers, as they are 
called, which is, generally, about the last of November, are sometimes blown 
off to sea, for weeks. [ Holley, p. 27] 

5. In November, the strong northers set in. [ Holley, p. 120. ] 


From this array of passages before him, the worker in words has 
no difficulty in formulating a definition such as: “A norther is a 
violent winter wind on the Gulf Coast of the United States, usually 
preceded by rain.” 

Another example of the study of several passages is the word 
“leather stocking”: 

1. The dress of these hunters is usually of deer-skin. Hence the appropri- 
ate name Leather Stocking. Their generic name . . . is Frontiersmen. [Hol- 
ley, p. 43.] 

2. The character of Leather Stocking is not uncommon in Texas. Many 

persons employ an individual in the business of hunting, in all its branches; 
and thus are constantly supplied with provisions of every sort. . . . [Hol- 
ley, p. 43.] 
Each of these passages adds something of interest and value to the 
definition of the character known as Leather Stocking. A compari- 
son between Mrs. Holley’s Leather Stocking and Cooper’s figure 
of that name reveals the changes in coloring undergone by a word 
as it journeys from one part of the country to another. 

And still another interesting illustration of the same point is 
the word “good-man”: 
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1. "When the amount of the demand exceeds ten dollars and less than one 
hundred, each of the interested parties will nominate a good-man. [Edward, 


p. 160. | 
2. . . . each of the parties shall nominate his hombre bueno, or good-man. 
| Edward, p. 161. ] 
3. . . . when the punishment has to exceed the expressed, it shall be im- 


posed by the Alcaldes, in union with two good-men (arbitrators). .. . [Ed- 
ward, p. 161. ] 
4. To be a good-man requires to be a citizen in the exercise of rights— 


and know how to read and write. [Edward, p. 162. ] 


There is still another important suggestion for the careful 
reader to observe, and that is to watch for figurative as well as for 
literal uses of the words. The word “mustang” is an excellent ex- 
ample: 

1. Mustangs, or wild horses, are often caught in droves by the Mexicans. 
[ Edward, p. 50. ] 

2. These wild horses are called, in the language of the country, Mustangs, 
and hence the figure of speech to denote anything wild and uncultivated, as a 
mustang girl, applied to a rude hunter’s daughter. [ Holley, pp. 88-89. ] 

3. Hence the figure of speech so often used by the inhabitants of Texas, 
to denote any wild or uncultivated person: as wild as a mustang! [| Edward, 


p. 108.] 


Similarly, “Comanche” affords an interesting illustration, in 
this case revealing two directly opposed figurative meanings: 

1... . the Comanches .. . have frequently paid the American Texasi- 
ans a friendly visit. . . . [Edward, p. 92.] 

2. Hence the origin of the epithet expressing odium, so general in parts 
of Mexico: to denote the greatest degree of degradation, they call a person a 
Comanche. | Edward, p. 108. ] 

3. To denote the greatest degree of degradation, they [the Mexicans] call 
a person a Comanche. [Holley, p. 90. | 

4. But this word has a different meaning in all Texas; for to pass the 
highest praise on an American’s horsemanship, is to say, he rides like a Co- 
manche. {[Edward, pp. 108-9. ] 

Attention to these simple principles pertaining to the selecting 
of reading materials, the finding of words, and the recording of 
words, will result in highly satisfactory method to the reader’s un- 
dertaking, and in valuable contributions to the Historical Diction- 
ary of American English. 

The reader should remember that while he is collecting words 
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from one section of the country or from one period of time, other 
readers throughout the United States are similarly occupied; and 
that when all the thousands of slips from all these readers are al- 
phabetized, the history of any given word in its pilgrimage of us- 
age may be readily determined. 

Professor W. A. Craigie, editor of the Oxford English Diction- 
ary and director of the plans for the new American dictionary, is 
ready to make suggestions to and receive contributions from volun- 
tary readers. Such communications may be addressed to Professor 
Craigie at the University of Chicago. 





ENGLISH PHONETICS FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
H. M. BALDWIN 

There are at this moment from seven to eight thousand foreign 
students in the universities and colleges of the country.’ This esti- 
mate does not, of course, include thousands who, though not strict- 
ly classified as foreign, are nevertheless much in need of special 
training in English phonetics. As the professor of English glances 
over his class and notes here and there an oriental visage or as he 
catches some unmistakable accent that betrays the none too long 
established contact with English speech, he is likely to feel a dis- 
tinct obligation, as a specialist in English, somehow to help the 
young strangers who are wrestling with our language. He realizes 
that foreign or foreign-tinged individuals are in a fair way to re- 
main strangers among strange folk, so long as either they find it 
difficult to understand us or we find it laborious to try to under- 
stand them. Although their writing of English is an immensely 
important consideration, it is not the first. First of all comes the 
question of speech: the lecture must be understood; the recitation 
must be understood. The foreign student may be able to work out 
a fairly acceptable written report at home without being able to 
engage in oral exchange of thought to any advantage at all. 

But although the teacher of English may realize all these 
things, he naturally hesitates to take upon himself the extra burden 


*See The Foreign Student in America (New York: Association Press). 
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of tutoring in English phonetics. Furthermore, if he has never had 
occasion to go very deeply into phonetics, he quite reasonably 
judges that merely to say to his protégé, “Now say it in this way— 
now notice!” and then to give the correct pronunciation, is not 
likely to get far enough. On the other hand, if he has gone rather 
deeply into phonetics, he fears that with too much theory he will 
confuse the student. The consequence is very likely to be that he 
will evade the issue, correct the papers of the man in question, and 
let it go at that. 

I believe that the phonetics employed to set a foreign student 
straight on certain essential features of our spoken language can be 
of a sort not very technical and yet effective. 

Of course, if the enrolment of foreign students is sufficient to 
warrant a special course for them, an elaborate phonetic founda- 
tion can be laid for speech practice—and that is the ideal situation. 
But, in the numerous schools where such a course is not possible, 
much can be done by the individual instructor in a few half-hour 
conferences supplemented by a few moments’ work now and then 
after class, the instructor taking the point of view of the foreign- 
born, and concentrating on those things which make English pecu- 
liar among the languages. 

Here let me mention a thing which has nothing to do with pho- 
netics. It is often necessary at the very beginning to set the for- 
eigner right on yes and mo. For instance, if the instructor says to an 
oriental student, “You will not neglect to practice these words, 
will you?” he may reply, “Yes.” To us, of course, that means, 
“Yes, I shall neglect to practice them,” whereas the idea he intends 
to convey is, “Yes, that’s right; I shall not neglect them.” Foreign- 
ers have often been thought to be pert or stubborn on account of 
just that sort of confusion in usage. 

Once on a footing of friendly understanding with a foreign 
student, the instructor will find, I believe, no better method of at- 
tacking the phonetics problem than that of simply sitting down 
with the student over his English dictionary and going through the 
pronunciation key with him. This method may possibly appear too 
simple, too obvious, but the point is that it covers the ground 
quickly. Then, if the student is a reasonably earnest one, he can 
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7] 


apply the key. After that, the instructor can simply jot down 
words which the student fails to handle well in speech and turn 
them over to him for study. The dictionary should be at least of 
collegiate size; in such dictionaries a fairly usable treatment of 
phonetics will be found. 

It is really surprising how many of the key-words the average 
foreign student will pronounce either unintelligibly or with a con- 
siderable degree of accent. Why is this? I should say that it is be- 
cause the foreign student’s teachers have been so busy with the 
stupendous task of acquainting him with grammar and idiom that 
they have had no time to take up phonetics; or they have made no 
practical study of English sounds themselves; or, through long as- 
sociation with foreign-born students, they have become so familiar 
with the foreign accent that they have come unconsciously to disre- 
gard it. Or perhaps they may have accustomed themselves to 
speaking very distinctly to their foreign charges, and thus may 
have acquired a false idea as to the ability of these students to 
understand unpremeditated, rapid-fire English. 

Or, naturally, the student himself may have been negligent: it 
is the easiest thing in the world, when living in a foreign country, to 
cease definite self-coaching just as soon as one is half-understood. 
But whatever the cause of the difficulty, the conscientious teacher 
of college English wants to help. And supposing that he calls in a 
foreign boy for conference, what are the outstanding difficulties 
that are likely to arise? 

Since a very large number of our students are from the Orient, 
we may well consider our student in question to be an Oriental, say 
a Chinese, whom we may call Mr. Sing. As we start down the col- 
umn of key words in the front of Mr. Sing’s English dictionary we 
come almost at once to the word father. As we note Mr. Sing’s pro- 
nunciation of the vowel a in this word, we must see whether he is 
making it as open as we do. (I am using the word open to mean, 
simply, ‘open, so far as vertical distance between upper and lower 
teeth is concerned.” I do this because actual checking on that dis- 
tance can be done very readily with the finger or a pencil, or by 
looking into a mirror.) For in general the Chinese appear not to 
open their jaws so much as we do—that is, the amplitude of their 
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jaw-action is not so great as ours. We speak both with jaws quite 
open and with jaws nearly closed. They speak apparently only 
with closed or nearly closed jaws. (In some parts of the Orient, I 
am told—notably in Japan—it is considered bad manners to make 
any great display of jaw-action in talking.) Therein lies the most 
general and the most important, perhaps, of all the considerations 
which may arise in connection with Mr. Sing’s oriental accent. I 
think I am not generalizing with too great haste when I say that 
practically all his difficulties grow out of the habitual unwillingness 
of his oral apparatus to assume various open-jaw positions, which 
positions allow the freedom necessary for the production of the 
type of sound to which the native American ear is attuned. 

It is, then, practical to establish the a in father as representing 
the type of vowel made with the jaws at the most open position, and 
really to check up Mr. Sing’s performance with him, either using 
hand mirrors or gauging the opening between the front rows of 
teeth with the finger or a pencil point. Next let us establish the uh- 
sound (the sound of uw in but), as being the same sound but pro- 
duced with jaws practically closed. To do this is important—be- 
cause once having learned the ah-sound, Mr. Sing may overdo it 
and say baht for but, and because our reduction of vowels in un- 
accented syllables to an uh-sound—a point we shall take up later— 
is an extremely important consideration. Now, having demon- 
strated the effect of the closed and open positions on vowel quality, 
we may sketch in other vowels. Thus we may build up a tentative 
scale of sounds beginning with those made with jaws practically 
closed, and working up to those made with jaws quite open, as fol- 
lows: the uh-sound, the “long” sounds of e, a, 00, and o, the ah- 
sound, and the aw-sound.* It is, of course, important that the 
action of lips and tongue be observed. 

In the short space at our disposal we cannot do more than 
touch on representative points. The next vowels in the key which 
offer particular difficulty to Mr. Sing are likely to be the e in ge¢ and 
the a in fame. It is probable that he has settled upon a compromise 

* Roughly, the division between closed and open vowels comes between the 
“long” a and the “long” oo. The reader will recall the special use in this article of 
the terms open and closed. 
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sound—a sound natural to him—and the result is that his word get 
sounds considerably like gate, and his word fame considerably like 
fem. (He is often embarrassed when he attempts to handle the 
words letter and later.) The correction of this difficulty is not baf- 
fling. Let us simply point out to Mr. Sing that in English the ampli- 
tude of jaw-action, conjoined to a general freedom of all moving 
parts of the oral mechanism, makes for a surprising number of un- 
suspected diphthongal vowels—I say surprising because in our 
language a diphthongal vowel is often spelled with a single letter 
and is often one of those vowels called “‘short.” The e in get and 
the a in fame are diphthongal.* They both begin with the same 
sound (likely Mr. Sing’s a-sound); but the former slides into an 
uh, and the latter into an ee. And yet we sometimes speak of one as 
“long” and the other as “short’”—no wonder Mr. Sing is puzzled. 
They are both long inasmuch as they are diphthongal, and are both 
short inasmuch as they can be pronounced so rapidly as practically 
to conceal the fact that they are diphthongal in nature. Mr. Sing 
will understand the point almost at once if we ask him to consider 
a pair of words like met and mate. By drawing out the vowels 

singing or intoning, or merely sustaining, or whatever our particu- 
lar vocal ability may suggest—we can readily show him that the 


two words start out alike, the word met ending in an wt and the 


y—eet”’ (mate), 


iy 


word mate in an eet: “may—ut” (met) and “m« 
approximately.* 

Next come i as in Ait, andi as in machine (or e as in heat). The 
problem runs almost exactly parallel to the one just finished; for 
Mr. Sing’s word hit may approach Heat, and vice versa. Now, al- 


though the vowel sound in eat is not diphthongal, it is double, i.e., 


* What any sound is, of course, depends to a considerable degree on its phoneti 


environment. “Short” ¢ may not always be diphthongal; in fact, it is advisable to 
work for a real or psychological amalgamation of the components, so that the stu 
dent finally feels but one sound. The reader will bear in mind here and in the fol- 
lowing passages that the effort is to hit upon that phase of the truth which is most 


effective in producing practical results. 

*It is of course hardly possible to represent the first component of these diph- 
thongal sounds without using the international phonetic symbol, since it is a ques- 
tion whether it exists alone in English. 
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it is the simple sound plus itself ;° the i in hit is the simple sound 
plus uh: 

he—eet = heat 

he—ut = hit. 


Both vowels begin the same—the former goes on and repeats itself; 
the latter slides into the wh-sound.° 

We have covered the vowels that cause the greatest trouble, 
although it may be valuable to mention the point that the American 
“long” o is something like a pure o plus 00, whereas the British is 
something like “short” e plus o or w (note Bernard Shaw’s return 
to the spelling “shew’’); and we might just mention the facts that 
“long” i= ah plus ee, and that “long” u = ee plus oo—facts that 
need merely to be mentioned to be understood. 

In summing up this consideration of the diphthongal aspect of 
vowels we are tempted to make a categorical statement to Mr. 
Sing: Practically every vowel in English, whether classified as 
“long” or “short,” is diphthongal in nature and requires movement 
of jaws and other oral parts. ‘The psychological analysis is this: 
although willing to open our jaws, we are unwilling to hold them 
solidly at any position of openness until we have finished a vowel. 
The result is that practically all of our vowels tend to slide into the 
two vowels pronounced with jaws nearly closed—ee and uh—and 
the former may slide into the latter, to form i in pin, as we have 
seen. The principal sounds which Mr. Sing should be warned not to 
slide are the sound of “long” e and the sound of 00 as in doot. 

In unaccented words and syllables, we are unwilling to form 
the first element at all—the great mass of us seem perfectly satis- 
fied with simply an wh, as for instance to represent the second letter 
o in bottom, or the letter a in kave: “‘shouldn’t huhve gone.” 

It must now be apparent to Mr. Sing that English vowels in- 
volve widely varying degrees of openness and that although there 
are times when he must hold to his natural closed-jaw positions, yet 





* Certainly the sound is much longer in actual time than the average Oriental 
conceives it to be. 

* The reader is warned that if the letter / follows the “short” i, as in ill, trouble 
may follow. The feeling for the vowel should first be firmly established by practice 
on such words as it, is, and if. Then il] may be studied. 
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in the main he must open up and loosen up a bit. He will also begin 
to understand that an overwhelming majority of English vowels 
are diphthongal. 

One very beneficial result of the opening up process is that it 
gives the tongue a chance to handle the r and / sounds. The root of 
Mr. Sing’s difficulty with these sounds appears to be that since his 
language contains a sound which partakes of some of the qualities 
of both r and /, he uses it for both. The result—a bad one—is that 
Mr. Sing’s word Jittle sounds to us like ritter, and his written like 
litten. (The hearing of different sounds from the same sound may 
perhaps be compared to the sensing of different degrees of heat 
from the same water, when the two hands are plunged into it, one 
coming out of very cold water and the other out of very hot.) The 
most efficacious method of achieving a clear differentiation here is 
to insist that in r the tongue tip is free, whereas in / it definitely 
touches above. In each case the sound needs room: the 7 needs 
room for the rounding done by tongue and lips; the / needs room 
for free passage of air around the tongue. The opening up of the 
jaws gives the space necessary for the production of these sounds.’ 

It is to be noticed that the dictionary key very naturally gives 
no key-words for r and /, since either letter always represents the 
same phonetic image to any English-speaking person. For Mr. 
Sing, however, these letters must be taken up carefully. This can 
be done in connection with any of the key words which happen to 
contain the sounds. For example, the word burn offers an oppor- 
tunity to study the r-sound. In this word, as Mr. Sing must be 
warned, the sound of the w is often lost entirely in favor of the 
r-sound, with a resultant pronunciation brn. At this point we can 
catch up such pronunciations as geerl for girl and woe-rid for 
world. The r-sound can best be taught as a self-sufficient vowel in 
such words, actually replacing what appears to be the vowel. 

Going to the nasal sounds, we may find that Mr. Sing has been 
pronouncing m like ng—the word son like sung. With jaws closed 


* This is an instance illustrating the general fact that if one set of muscles in- 
volved in a complicated action is properly trained, correct movements are induced 
in other sets of muscles. The fact is noticeable in athletics: for example, if a be- 


ginner in tennis is told to hold his racket near the end of the handle, certain unde- 
sirable wrist movements are automatically made less frequent. 
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this is nearly inevitable; with jaws open the tip of the tongue has a 
chance to produce a distinctly differentiated sound for n. 

Thus we continue with Mr. Sing until he is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity of opening up. If then we urge upon him 
the value of actually looking up word pronunciations—really put- 
ting the key into use—and if we can get him to observe and imitate 
our ways of speech, checking up at times with a mirror, he is in a 
fair way to work out a majority of his problems for himself. That 
is the final aim. No one can be made to learn an accent; he must 
want to learn it, he must be alert to catch details of it, and he must 
drill himself in it. The teacher can only inspire him and clear away 
difficulties which have confused his ear and tongue. As a matter of 
fact, most foreign students are interested in any practical phonetics 
which will help them speak better English. 

English phonetics presents different problems to different for- 
eign peoples. Spanish-speaking people, for example, find our d 
quite an obstacle; Germans and French have trouble with our th, 
and so on. Furthermore, the English language, having a distinct 
genius of its own, presents many universal difficulties. It seems to 
me that our way, mentioned before, of weakening our vowels in 
unaccented syllables, or reducing them to an uA-sound, or allowing 
them to be absorbed entirely by /, m,n, or r (as in uncle, bottom, 
rotten, river), is the trait of our speech most confusing to the for- 
eigner in general. Through his mistaken zeal in pronouncing dis- 
tinctly all the vowels in a word of several syllables he produces re- 
sults which may entirely deceive the ear of his American listener. 
To us it is extremely confusing during an ordinary conversation to 
hear able pronounced “ayble” in a word like usable. Accent is dis- 
turbed, and we feel the suffix to be an independent word. Even the 
article a pronounced “long” may throw us off the line of thought. 

Another general difficulty lies in our letter s: the foreigner may 
fail to notice that it must sometimes be pronounced exactly like 
z. His language may not contain a z-sound, or he may be discour- 
aged by such discrepancies as the fact that the s is voiced in is but 
not in this, or by the extraction of voice from s in is when it is 
thrown next the ¢ in it’s. Likewise the difference between the voiced 
and aspirate th, as in these and think, causes general trouble. 
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I have dwelt at some length on the confusion caused by our 
representation of dipthongs by single letters; the reverse—repre- 
sentation of a single vowel by two different letters—also makes 
trouble, as the spelling of the ee-sound in cease. As to single conso- 
nants represented by two letters, one is astounded to find how many 
foreigners attempt, in pronouncing ph, sh, or th, to produce p plus 
h, s plus h, and ¢ plus 4, instead of making homogeneous sounds. 

But none of these difficulties which English presents to the for- 
eigner is insurmountable; and after some experience, one can han- 
dle them with considerable dispatch. 

There are two selfish reasons why a teacher in any university, 
even outside the language departments, should consider these mat- 
ters: first, practical phonetics is a most satisfying hobby; second, 
coaching foreign students in phonetics furnishes a natural and sen- 
sible means of making intimate friendships with them. They are 
often really brilliant fellows, and knowing some of them is as good 
as a voyage to their native lands—in some respects better, for it is 
not always easy as mere tourists to gain entrée into foreign house- 
holds in such a manner as to make bosom friendships. 

I have touched on a few outstanding points, purposely exag- 
gerating some phonetic facts, just as they will have to be exagger- 
ated when presented to a foreign student. I have furthermore pur- 
posely avoided any great use of technical phonetic terms, since they 
will have to be avoided in rapid coaching. My effort has been to 
suggest methods which can be checked quickly, by teacher or stu- 
dent, at the very front of the mouth. I should have no heart in de- 
fending the absolute scientific validity of all statements in this 
article; but I have found that to assume the validity of these state- 
ments will actually induce the correct reactions quickly—and that 
is what is wanted. The three fundamental traits of our vowels, ex- 

pressed in terms of mechanical action, I have indicated as these: 
comparatively large amplitude of jaw action (which implies com- 
paratively wide range of action for tongue and lips); very frequent 
sliding movement of oral parts when forming vowels (result: diph- 
thongs and diphthongal vowels); and an unusual tendency in pro- 
nouncing unaccented syllables to use the easy-going, unenergetic 
closed position (resulting in the vowel uh). 
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I hope that a great many American teachers will experiment 
with ways and means for presenting our spoken language to for- 
eigners, and that serious thought will be brought to bear on the 
value of such work in connection with the general Americanization 
movement. 

If we can help a foreigner to talk as we do, we have done im- 
measurably more toward establishing mutual respect than we could 
do if we were actually to make him over to ook like us. He who 
speaks our language in our manner is by that token one of us. 


METAMORPHOSIS 
LOIS A. CUGLAR 


Where are the stiff, brown, teasel teachers gone? 
At summer sessions and at conferences 

I see young girls like daffodils, 

Crocus, peach, and fragrant apple blossoms; 
And older ones resembling zinnias 

Or autumn leaves or gorgeous red sumac; 
More advanced in age are those choice spirits 
Who bear a stately wealth of snowy petals 

On tender sprigs of everlasting youth. 

Please answer me my foolish question: 

Where are the stiff, brown, teasel teachers gone? 
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CAFETERIA ENGLISH 


“Cafeteria English” is the unofficial title of a course in “Literary 
Readings” given in the English Department at Kansas State Teachers 
College of Pittsburg. The name is fitting both in its suggestion of the 
varied menu spread on the literary steam table for the students’ choosing 
and in its hint of the plain but wholesome fare that the unpretentious 
patrons of cafeterias expect. The course has two purposes: to renew 
and widen the students’ acquaintance with the old favorites that have in- 
spired and given ideals to generations of readers, and to prepare those 
students who will later teach English in junior and senior high schools for 
presenting this literature to minds still open to its antiseptic powers. 
Here are the beliefs that have given rise to these purposes: 

There is a marked tendency in the colleges to overstress, especially 
for younger students, that kind of literature often called “ high-brow.” 
The reading forced upon these students is, it is held, frequen as 
distasteful to them as is that often dished out to high-school has and 
girls, and, similarly, these students are often repelled from literature in- 


stead of being drawn to it. There is a big place even in college for that 
long list of books and poems that have always appealed to the average 
reader of sound instincts. A wide reading in this literature is, for at 
least one course, more profitable than intensive reading in the classics. 

For one thing, much of this literature is genuinely inspirational to 
the average mind. Blocked by no obstacles to the understanding, and 


reading as he would drink from a cool spring, the student makes the mood 
and spirit of the book his own and is genuinely refreshed. He is refreshed 
because he finds ideals which he intuitively recognizes as his own, even 
though he has never consciously formulated them—ideals that are a part 
of his spiritual inheritance as an American. If he has been trying recently 
to quench his thirst from the roily stream of current literature, he finds 
the clear waters of the old favorites all the more satisfying. 

If the student is later to be a teacher himself, it is especially impor- 
tant that he know this older popular literature. No matter what we advise 
our college students to read, we never put before children in their early 
teens literature that casts doubt on the generally accepted moral stand- 


* Conducted by Professor I. G. Wilson, director of English 
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ards. We may admit that sex problems are legitimate topics in literature 
for mature minds, but we shall always insist, when choosing readings for 
children of tender years, on giving them literature that ignores these 
problems. The course, then, is designed to give future teachers a rapid 
survey of the literature considered suitable, because of its acknowledged 
wholesomeness, for either upper grades or high schools. 

Applied later in the classroom, the course should therefore make its 
contribution to ethical education. As indicated in the booklet which out- 
lines the course, “Literature, which is the expressed living of a life, ought 
to be corrective of the ills of life,” and “Literature corrects wrong habits, 
wrong emotions, wrong standards. . . . . Is literature worth while, if it 
does not teach how to live a clean, wholesome, and serviceful life?” 

The course has now been given two or three times a year for about 
ten years, first at the Peru, Nebraska, State Teachers College and in re- 
cent years at Pittsburg. As it is now presented, it is the result of the re- 
peated testings to which every part of the work has been subjected. 
Through these years the course has always been popular. 

The foundation of the work is a list of books, chiefly fiction, chosen 
by the hundreds of students who have taken the course. They are asked 
to name the books which have had the greatest influence on their lives. 
The present list is made up of titles which have received from five to 
twenty votes. Through this method of selection, a reading list is insured 
that cannot fail to interest the students. Only a part of the list is used 
with any one class, so that the next class, with a new list of titles set be- 
fore it, may not make use of old reports. 

The classics rarely get a vote in these elections. Shakespeare, for in- 
stance, has appeared only once in the ballots. The students are told not 
to name what they believe the instructor would like them to name, but to 
give their real preference, no matter what it is. They almost always vote 
for books that are easy to read, but they also vote for the books that have 
been active factors in the shaping of American ideals. 

One hundred poems selected in the same way are the subjects of 
written summaries or paraphrases. Old favorites from the pens of the 
humbler poets are prominent in the list. Will Carleton, Alice and Phoebe 
Cary, Knox, Riley, and Saxe appear alongside Poe, Lowell, Holmes, and 
Emerson. 

The memorizing of one hundred familiar quotations is also required. 
These bits of verse are not the most exquisite gems to be found; they are, 
instead, lines heard the most frequently on the lips of public speakers. 
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They are, therefore, marked by a broad appeal and by pithy practical 
wisdom, as is this from Saxe: 
I do not tremble when I meet 
The stoutest of my foes, 
But Heaven defend me from the friend 
Who comes 





but never goes! 


Or this from Cowper: 
Words learn’d by rote a parrot may rehearse, 
But talking is not always to converse; 
Not more distinct from harmony divine, 
The constant creaking of a country sign. 


The students are led by the grades offered to do a large amount of 
reading. Those who learn the “familiar quotations,” write résumés of the 
hundred poems, and submit reports on a total of three thousand duo- 
decimo pages from the reading list, receive a grade of “C”; those who, 
besides doing the other work, report on four thousand pages, receive ““B’’; 
and those who read five thousand pages, receive “A.” A considerable 
number always earn “A.” 

As the students make written reports on much of their work, there is 
ample time in the classroom for presenting in informal lectures many of 
those topics which teachers of Freshman and Sophomore classes insist 
their students should know about. Books and their relation to life, move- 
ments in literature, the elements of style, the principles of poetry, the 
elements of criticism—these are some of the topics taken up, along with 
the specific problems of the course. But, above all, the emphasis is made 
that literature may be corrective, that its ethical values may be utilized 
in the average schoolroom. 

ERNEST BENNETT 

Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF PITTSBURG 





THE SQUAD SYSTEM 


My plan for overcoming mechanical errors in Freshman and Sopho- 
more composition is what I call the “squad system.” I don’t know wheth- 
er it is original or not; it doesn’t matter, for the system works. In my 
enthusiasm, I feel that it literally has accomplished wonders. 

The class of thirty is divided into six parts, or squads. The six best 
pupils in the class are placed in charge of the squads and are called cor- 
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porals. On Tuesday, at my signal, all the squads take their places. The 
corporal sits in his seat; the four others in his group gather around him; 
he places one of the themes on the arm of the chair; and together they 
correct it. I stay at the front of the room ready to referee in case of dis- 
pute, and to answer the frequent questions. 

I am constantly surprised at the results it brings, not only in the skill 
in writing, but also in the training in character, leadership, and com- 
munity discipline that it gives. This “concomitant training,” as Kirkpat- 
rick calls it, is the most valuable, I often think, of the whole system. An 
example of this is the advice which one of my squad leaders wrote on the 
paper which a dull pupil, having been detained at home, had sent to 
class. It was this: “Alice, read your description over after you have 
written it. It will help you a great deal in making it more complete.” 

Many factors enter to make this squad system of marking success- 
ful. The theme is fresh in the pupil’s mind; whereas when the teacher 
marks it, several days elapse. The pupil sees the error being corrected; 
he demands to know the reason and oftentimes argues. He sees the mis- 
takes in other papers more readily than in his own, which tends to have 
a beneficial carry-over effect on his own. More rivalry enters. Ridicule 
also has its place. An example of this occurred early in the year. Clark 
had been in my class the year before, and flunked. His papers were 
worthless. His first theme under the new system caused so much merri- 
ment and ridicule that he became ashamed. In the first paper there were 
twenty-five mistakes; in the second, there were fifteen. The process con- 
tinued until I was able to pass him with a C grade. He told me one day 
while walking to school, “I seem to be getting somewhere now. I never 
could seem to get any rules of grammar into my head before, but now, 
when the mistakes are corrected right under my nose, it comes a lot 
easier.” 

It has interested me greatly to overhear the remarks of the squad 
members while correcting their papers. The most typical are these: “I 
don’t think that is right—it doesn’t look right someway.” “What’s that 
for?” belligerently, when a pupil’s mistake had been marked off. Another, 
“Is that right?”, surprised. “I’ve never used it that way before.” Again, 
“That is right too, I tell you. I’m going to ask Mr. Conkey.” “It looks 
to me as if a paragraph should go there.” “That isn’t right, is it?” “I 
think there should be a comma there.” “ ‘They went and sat’! There 
seems to be something wrong with that. What is it?” “Mr. Conkey, there 
should be more than one paragraph in a long theme, shouldn’t there?” 
When I reply, “Oh, certainly,” she turns to another squad member and 
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cries, triumphantly, “There, I told you so.” “‘Coulden’t ... .—I 
don’t see anything wrong with that.” 
Every Tuesday such remarks are made. It is through them that 
progress is so quickly made. 
S. H. ConKEy 


CASEVILLE, MICHIGAN 





OPENING DOORS 

“Hey! hey! Bring down that eyebrow!” I want to shout vulgarly to 
my fellow-teacher when she listens to my mention of teaching the writing 
of poetry to junior high school children. An eyebrow always goes up 
when I mention it. Even my fellow-teachers of English give me a super- 
cilious smile. They think I am a shadow-chaser. They say it via the 
eyebrow. 

But I can answer with a raised eyebrow and an inward chuckle when 
one of my miniature Rhadamanthi produces some bit of soul expression 
like the following: 

Where I'd like the best to live? 
Well, now, it’s hard to say. 

But somehow I have always thought 
I’d like it far away. 

Not on the public highway now, 
That’s plastered up with signs; 

But on a little crooked trail— 
A cabin in the pines. 


I'd like it far from every one, 
Away, away up high, 

Upon a hidden mountain peak, 
Right near the starry sky. 

And all about my cabin door 
Pine needles on the sod. 

I'd like it way up there alone— 
It seems so near to God. 


I have opened a door to one seeking beauty—to a child in the night— 
and I am happy. 

An awakening of enthusiasm for poetry is the first step in teaching 
versification. I am fond of reading poetry to my classes because they 
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like it. When I am going to teach the fundamentals of verse-making, I 
begin by reading little lilting things like Richard Hovey’s “Sea Gypsy” 
and John Masefield’s “Sea Fever.” There is the call of adventure in the 
rhythm and the words; it challenges the dauntless adolescent; it enters 
into his soul—he feels it. Swift-moving ballads like Alfred Noyes’ “High- 
wayman” and Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor” follow. Here again the 
movement does its bit of seed-sowing. 

Having played upon the strings of that inner sense of rhythm for a 
day, I introduce the study of poetry from the technical angle. The sim- 
plest rhythm patterns only concern us at first, though I explain that there 
are many others. The little poem, “The Sea,” by Bryan Walter Proctor, 
is excellent for the first steps in scanning. The idea that poems are woven 
of threads, a bright one then a dull in unvarying order, appeals to the 
imagination of the children. The idea that they, too, can weave patterns 
of words with bright and dull threads they receive with a certain half- 
frightened joy. And then they try. At first they write only a line or two 
lines. Rhyming isn’t mentioned though many will produce rhymes, of 
course. No inspired poems are expected. Rhythm is the only aim, no 
matter how homely the words. One young humorist produced: 

Old man McGrew 
Was not a Jew. 


Even that went on the board and received its share of praise. A teacher 
must be liberal with praise in those first lessons. There is no one more 
sensitive than the awakening poet. 

After a few lessons in rhythm, free-choice work begins. The children 
are not made to write poetry. The teacher only suggests that she would 
enjoy reading any verse that might be handed to her. It will come in all 
right. Quite shyly at first the youthful poet brings his gifts. But sym- 
pathy soon overcomes the shyness. A project can be effectively carried 
on whereby the best poems written are typed by the class secretary and 
bound by the boys in the printing class. The Book of Poems may be 
placed on exhibit or filed in the school library. At any rate, the joy of 
creation has been discovered and doors of self-expression have been 
thrown wide. If only one tiny spark of “fire divine” has been lighted, it 
has not been in vain. 

EsTHER Louita HoLcoms 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








EDITORIAL 


Many of our young people fail to get from the reading of litera- 
ture the joy we think they should. Sometimes we dismiss this un- 
Literature 10rtunate fact on the ground of their natural incapacity 

Can Be oOrunfortunate temperament. Sometimes we bemoan the 

Taught fact as our fault, and merely redouble our exertion in 
the same old unsuccessful procedures. Neither of these reactions is 
justified. Our teaching of reading and of literature has, on the 
other hand, been remarkably simple. We have merely provided 
opportunity—and, in the best classrooms, stimulation—to read. 
We have helped the defective reader only by allowing his class- 
mates to tell him what he should have got out of the passages on 
which he failed. Rarely have we offered a word of advice as to how 
he might have got it, much less any special exercises to help him 
overcome his weakness. So many of our pupils have stumbled upon 
reasonably effective methods of attacking the printed page that we 
have thought that failure to do so must be the result of lack of 
practice or of stupidity. 

Professor A. I. Gates, in his new book, The Improvement of 
Reading, declares upon experimental evidence that these failures 
are not always due to lack of practice or of intelligence; they are to 
a considerable extent a matter of chance. In even so elementary 
skill as word recognition many a bright child picks up fumbling, 
unsatisfactory procedures. The writer’s own experience had led 
him to similar conclusions, at least with regard to the appreciation 
skills. He knows that some pupils of capacity do miss them and 
that they can be helped to master them. He has seen whole classes 
of college students happy in the discovery that a good poem usually 
has a basal idea as definite as a chapter in the history text. He has 
seen the pleased surprise of such students at discovering the har- 
mony of details as a test of their interpretation of a poem or a 
story. He has seen faces shine as pupils began to “listen to” the 
music of verse they were reading silently. The art of reading, even 
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of reading literature, does not always develop spontaneously, but 
it can be taught. 

Every teacher of literature should make or adopt a satisfactory 
analysis of the higher skills involved in appreciative reading, and 
should make systematic plans for helping pupils to master these 
skills. Some pupils, it is true, are so deficient in the simpler tech- 
niques of word recognition and sentence or paragraph interpreta- 
tion as to be incapable of making progress on the higher levels. 
Professor Gates’ book, among others, shows how to pick out these 
cases, how to discover their difficulties, and what to do for them. 
Most high-school teachers of English can profitably give considera- 
ble time to helping their students learn to read in the real sense. 





All the presidents of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish have been men, but women have frequently been honored by 
election to the supposedly nominal office of vice-presi- 
dent. On two occasions has occurred an accident re- 
motely similar to that which brought Roosevelt and 
Coolidge out of the pit in which the politicians thought them con- 
fined: the president has been detained (fortunately not by illness 
or death), and the woman vice-president has presided. Miss Cham- 
berlain managed the Fourteenth Annual Meeting and Miss Sophia 
Camenisch the summer meeting of this year to the satisfaction of 
everybody. Should not the nominating committees hereafter sim- 
ply ignore sex in making their selections? 

Two recent presidents have declared with heat that there 
should be some preparation for the office, so that the business to 
be done would be more familiar and easily managed. Both referred 
to such work as arranging programs, appointing committees, and 
drafting the budget. Will some constructive parliamentarian sug- 
gest a plan for carrying out their suggestion? 

Perhaps members of the Board of Directors ought to think 
about officers for the ensuing year before they reach the conven- 
tion, and find some informal means of communicating their senti- 
ments to the Nominating Committee. A list of the past officers will 
be supplied by the Secretary of the Council, 6705 Yale Avenue, 
Chicago, to any who write for it. W.W.H. 


Choosing 
Officers 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Palmer House, Chicago, November 24-26, 1927 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 24 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF D:iRECTORS, 3 O'CLOCK 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 24 
OpEN CONFERENCE, 8:00 0’CLOCK 
Topic: Objective Tests in Teaching Literature 
Objective Tests of Outside Reading—Mauvurice W. Mor, West Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Testing Appreciation—HANNAH Locasa, University High School, Chi- 
cago 
Measurements in Teaching Literature—GerorcE D. StoppArp, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 25 
GENERAL SESSION, 10:00 O'CLOCK 
President’s Address—DupbLeEy Mixes, Evander Childs High School, New 
York City 
The Place of English in a Social Philosophy—GeorcE S. Counts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Literature as a Means of Ethical and Religious Instruction—Dr. Lovuts 
L. Mann, Sinai Congregation, Chicago 


FrmDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 0’CLOCK 
High-School Section 
Psychology in Teaching Literature—THEoporeE W. H. Ir1on, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
The Curriculum in English Expression—Roy IvAN JoHNSON, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
Scientific Investigations of Secondary-School English—Eart HupDELson, 
University of Minnesota 
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Junior High School Section 


Teaching Composition in the Junior High School—RutH FLOWEREE, 
Northeast Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Extra-Curricular Activities and Junior High School English—EtTuHet E. 
Homes, Skinner Junior High School, Denver, Colorado. 

The Use of Directed Reading in Effecting Social Adjustment—Maset C. 
HERMANS, John Muir Junior High School, Los Angeles, California 


College Section 

Professor Leo L. Rockwell, Bucknell University, Chairman 

Professor C. C. Fries, University of Michigan, Secretary 

Topic: The English Language in America and the Problems of the 
Teacher 

The Aims of Linguistic Study—-Proressor LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Dictionaries as Authorities on Usage—Mr. Tuomas A. Knott, G. and 
C. Merrian Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 

A Survey of American English, An Investigation by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English—TuHr CHAIRMAN 


ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING, 4:00 O'CLOCK 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25 
ANNUAL DINNER, 6:00 O'CLOCK 


SATURDAY MorRNING, NOVEMBER 26 
SECTION MEETINGS, 10:00 O’CLOCK 
High-School Section 
The Dalton Plan in Practice—Mary Harcrave, Central High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Co-operative Composition—Cuarites R. Gaston, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York City 
The New View of English Romanticism—RicHarp Foster JONES, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Joint College and Normal-School Section 


What Speech Habits Should Be Required of Prospective English Teach- 
ers?—H. Dr Forest Wipcer, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois 

Speech Training for Teachers of English—JAmeEs Mitton O’NEILL, Uni- 

versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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What Should the English Teacher Know?—ALLan Assott, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, New York City 
Language and Thinking—WaALTER W. Parker, Central Missouri State 

Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26 
GENERAL SESSION, 2:00 O'CLOCK 

A literary treat will, as usual, feature this closing session of the con- 
vention. Negotiations are in progress and details will be announced i 
the November Journal. 





THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH? 

The possibility of the radio for training in English was the subject dis- 
cussed at the fourth annual summer meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, held in the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard 
University on August 5. The meeting, which was in charge of Mr. Claude 
M. Fuess, of Phillips Academy, Andover, was largely attended. Much of 
the credit for the arrangements is due to Professor Charles Swain Thom- 
as, of the University. 

Miss Evelyn E. Rix, of Central Grammar School, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, described a radio program “broadcasted” as if before a micro- 
ge by the seventh and eighth-grade students before a general assem- } 
bly. A committee of students, Miss Rix said, first visited a broadcastin 
station, and sustained interest in the project by reporting from time to 
time on various aspects of their visit. All students contributed programs 
to be examined and carefully considered by a student committee selected 
to draw up the final program. In this part of the work the students’ pow- 
ers of criticism were aroused and brought into practice. 

A pupil who has charm of voice and ability to enunciate clearly was 
elected announcer. Setting-up exercises, musical selections—piano, violin, 
and vocal—current events, humorous poems, various types of speeches, 
local news—all were broadcasted before the announcer signed off. As an 
additional exercise in this connection, all students were asked to submit in 


their English classes written comments on the program. These comments ) 
were all read and seriously discussed in the classes with a view to im- : 
proving later programs. 
The experiment solved immediately the problem of the oral theme by , 
* Abridged from the excellent report made by Carolan M. Doonan, Newton { 


High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
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providing all types of boys and girls with all kinds of interests an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves for the appreciation of their fellow-students. 
The great value of the use of the radio as a device for training in English 
is that it awakens interest in good speech in a very natural and effective 
manner. 

Mr. John Merrill, of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, who has 
been conducting a dramatization course in connection with Professor 
Charles Swain Thomas’ classes in English in the Harvard Summer School, 
set forth the value of plays prepared for broadcasting by pupils in the 
schools. Radiocasting in the public schools will furnish incentive neces- 
sary for the development of better speech habits among school children. 
“J cannot imagine a greater incentive for clear enunciation, careful pro- 
nunciation, and beauty of speech, than the knowledge that one is broad- 
casting a message to a radio audience—an audience so huge in its pro- 
portions that it almost overwhelms one when he thinks of its size and 
potential force. 

“The influence of the radio is inestimable. Without doubt it is setting 
the standards of speech here in America just as the French stage has for 
years established a criterion in France for the French tongue.” 

Mr. Merrill’s class of high-school students in the Harvard dramatiza- 
tion course then presented Edna St. Vincent Millay’s one-act Aria da 
Capo, as though they were radiocasting the play. One of the students 
took the imaginary announcer’s part and interpolated explanations of the 
actions in the drama which would be necessary to the unseen audience of 
radio fans. 

Mr. Irwin C. Poley, who has had charge of the demonstration work 
in connection with Mr. Thomas’ courses at Harvard, made the following 
comment upon the production: 

“T do not know if Aria da Capo—beautiful, subtle, fanciful, difficult 

would really be comprehensible over the radio, for only in imagination 
did the Fogg Museum Auditorium become Broadcasting Station HUDC 
and did we two or three hundred English teachers seem visitors to a 
studio. I tried looking away from the demonstration-class performers and 
found I could follow, but then I am familiar with Miss Millay’s play. I 
can say, however, that the young actors spoke beautifully and held our 
attention easily. Many of us wondered how much of this unusual clarity 
was due to Mr. Merrill’s direction and how much of the motivation of 
pretending to broadcast. I might mention that one boy, whom I happen 
to have had as a pupil, had shed the tight, inaudible voice he had a year 
ago and—in the play, at least—had acquired a voice that must have made 
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the Charles tremble in her banks to hear the replication of the pleasant 
and appropriate sounds he made. 

“Of course, no device will work of itself; but I am convinced that, 
with the right sort of adaptation to local conditions, this one has merit. 
When time is a factor, there is no need for scenery and costumes, or even 
for memorizing, as texts can be held in the hand. But just as movie ac- 
tors, I understand, usually say words to which they try to suit their ac- 
tions, so I believe many children will speak better if they go through ac- 
tions appropriate to the lines they are saying. Obviously, the play should 
be chosen with the medium in mind. Since the movies are most successful 
in pageantry and in slapstick comedy, one would infer that for the radio, 
scenes should be chosen where the characters’ voices can be readily dif- 
ferentiated and where dialogue, and not physical action, is the thing 
for example, The Florist Shop or a scene between Viola and Orsino. Per- 
haps some day, as Mr. Merrill pointed out, some school-plays will be done 
well enough to merit real broadcasting, which would be a wholly genuine 
motivation of beautiful and clear speech.” 

Mr. Arthur W. Edes, of Station WEEI, Boston, talked entertainingly 
of his experiences and observations. Children now frequently attempt to 
sing or whistle operatic arias, whereas before the radio era they were con- 
fined to popular airs. People do not hesitate now over Russian names. 
Surely the same agency is affecting spoken English to some degree. Now 
the radio helps indirectly through the excellent English of church services 
which are broadcasted, and through radio book reviews and readings. Di- 
rectly, it can probably do little, because radio programs must enter: 
the great public. If any interesting articles on correct English are written 
they should be sent to station directors. Perhaps, at odd moments, cor- 
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rect pronunciations of words often miscalled might be given. 

Dr. Edward T. Sullivan, Rector of Trinity Church, Newton Centre, 
Massachusetts, pointed out the fact that announcers do not use provin- 
cialisms as a significant contribution of the radio to good speech educa- 
tion. Moreover, the radio can be a powerful influence for standardizing 
good speech in America if broadcasting companies will demand of their 
artists and lecturers the same qualifications in the use of language and of 
voice that they now demand of their announcers. 





BOOK WEEK 

Originated in 1919, Book Week is now observed throughout the 
country. This year it falls on November 13-19 and plans are being made 
by many libraries, bookstores, clubs, and schools to insure well-planned 
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programs. Details of programs in use elsewhere, of the prize contest 
and full descriptive literature will be sent upon request to the National 
Association of Book Publishers, 25 W. 33rd Street, New York City. 





HAIL! A “NEW” BOOKMAN 

Directed by the new editor, Burton Rascoe, and strongly launched 
under his editorial policy, the Bookman, always the able and indispensable 
tool for the genuine literary worker, promises, now that it is released 
from the limitations which have handicapped it, to go forward to high 
achievement. Mr. Farrar lent it breadth and the flavor of his own vital 
and ebullient enthusiasm. Mr. Rascoe is certain to give us the kind of 
trenchant and keenly discriminating maturity we in America have so lit- 
tle. With contributions in the first issue from Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, 
James Branch Cabell, Keith Preston, and John Farrar, it is already 
reaching into the rich creative current of contemporary American letters. 





PERIODICALS 


Sherwood Anderson. By Lawrence S. Morris. The New Republic, 
August 3, 1927. Sherwood Anderson rebelled against a drab, reasonable, 
money-making adult life. He gave expression and honorable place to men 
and women as human beings, unashamed of the shy, timid, unexpected 
impulses to which a world organized for profit gives no play. But he has 
not developed and outgrown the fancies of adolescence, and they have 
degenerated into sentimentality. His latest volume, A New Testament, 
contains abundant evidence that he is willing to put unreal emotions into 
unreal words. The author of Winesburg, Ohio, is dying before our eyes. 

How Talk Began. By Sir Richard Paget. The Forum. July, 1927. 
Speech has developed from gesture, and more particularly from the con- 
scious and unconscious attempt of primitive people to imitate sign lan- 
guage with their tongues while uttering some emotional cry. This may be 
demonstrated by experiment; the speech gesture for “little” would be to 
make a small mouth, with tongue forward and lips nearly closed. The 
word formed ee—ee or ii—ii is the early form of the word little in the 
Polynesian, Japanese, and Chinese languages. One in every seven or eight 
of the Aryan roots listed in Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language bear traces of this method of formation. 

John Erskine. By Henry Morton Robinson. The Bookman. Au- 
gust, 1927. This modern Actaeon has confounded anew those critics 
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who have accepted the music-hall conception that all college professors 
are emotional eunuchs. His reply to the taunts of “academic” has been 
a consistent and quiet insistence upon two things: the existence of an 
element of unmaterial beauty, impinging on the material world; and 
second, the absolute necessity of intelligence in art and manners. Inter- 
related beauty and intelligence are the sum and end of his art. Beauty 
we have in his poetry, in Helen and in Guinevere. We may verify his 
intelligence by his genius for illustrative anecdote, his consistency, dig- 
nity, and power, and his salty wit. Previous to his discovery which came 
with the publication of The Private Life of Helen of Troy and Galahad 
he was known to a discriminating circle through the keen volumes of 
essays, The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent, Democracy and Ideals, 
The Kinds of Poetry, The Literary Disciple, and several volumes of 
poetry. He is now publishing a modernist conception of Adam and Eve. 

The Co-Ed: The Hope of a Liberal Education. By Bernard De 
Voto. Harpers. September, 1927. From the author’s vantage point at 
Northwestern University we learn that the present-day college man is a 
high-pressure salesman, a Babbitt not only instinctively reactionary but 
consciously so with an unctuousness that would appall the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal. He is affronted by Freud, behaviorism, and any- 
thing except the most abysmally narrow, unthinking, pseudo-patriot- 
ism. Elmer Gantry is bad art since Sinclair Lewis could not possibly 
be sincere in such a biased and contemptible book; Catherine Mansfield 
is nasty minded; Anderson’s Winesburg Ohio is utterly untrue and the 
phantasm of a diseased mind. It is the co-eds who are willing to think, 
who are not terrified by the prospect of social or intellectual change. 
They do not unthinkingly accept a new literature. They welcome it as 
an interesting phenomenon, something to be analyzed and appraised 
without preconceptions. 

Emerson and Carlyle. By Frank T. Thompson. Studies in Philol- 
ogy. July, 1927. In spite of the traditional friendship, there was a fun- 
damental clash between Emerson and Carlyle. Emerson was convinced 
that Carlyle was not essentially original or creative; Carlyle, that Emer- 
son was wasting himself on transcendental “moonshine.” It was perhaps 
Carlyle’s criticism rather than his philosophy which influenced Emer- 
son most, and it was while he was giving his two years of constant 
thought to Sartor Resartus that he recognized in Carlyle the greatest 
living force in England. 

Dorothy Canfield. By Dorothea Lawrence Mann. The Bookman. 
August, 1927. A personal sketch of the little Vermont novelist whose 
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juvenile appearance belies her Ph.D., her varied linguistic ability, and 
her soundly written novels. She has been a liberal, but life has made 
children the pivot of her philosophy. She will accept breaches of con- 
vention without objection, but never when they injure the chances of a 
child for life. Because she stays away so much from cities she stresses 
continually the fundamentals of living and not the fashions and by- 
words of the moment. 

Junior High School Libraries. By Merill Bishop. The American 
Educational Digest. August, 1927. In the organization of the junior 
high school system in San Antonio the library is the pivot wheel of all 
teaching. At the time of organization twenty-five thousand dollars was 
appropriated to furnish libraries for the eight junior high schools. All 
classes of books, fiction and non-fiction, with standard reference books, 
were included. A fixed sum is set aside in the budget for the maintenance 
and the purchase of new books. Each school has approximately five thou- 
sand volumes, with a stack, a reading-room with tables seating about 
seventy-five children, and twenty-six magazines subscribed for on a 
nine-months basis. In those schools where the library is stressed as a 
socializing influence a portion of the English room is fitted with wicker 
chairs and table set aside for leisure-time reading. Mimeographed 
challenge questions have been prepared for the guidance of classes. 

Efficiency Experts in Language. By James Routh. American Speech. 
August, 1927. The economist and efficiency expert has a fertile field in 
our language. Much of our best modern writing could be compressed, 
without loss of ideas and with a gain in time, energy, and materials, to 
one-half or one-third the space given them. Phonetic spelling would 
bring about some economy but does not go to the root of the matter. If 
we wish to solve the problem we must simplify the symbolism of our 
written language. We have such a system in shorthand. Stenographers’ 
notes may be photographed directly and save the expense and time of 
transcribing. The only difficult part of the plan is that it requires that 
the ordinary reader learn to read the symbols. Many prominent world- 
figures, including President Wilson, have done this. Shorthand is already 
taught in most schools and could readily be extended without much dif- 
ficulty. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


John Farrar has retired, at thirty, after seven years editorship of the 
Bookman. From his monastic seclusion as editor-in-chief for Doran and 
Company he will conduct an anonymous department in the magazine he 
gave such buoyant personality, and, we hope, give us occasional essays. 
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Luella B. Cook is a member of the English faculty of Central High 
School, Minneapolis, and past president and an active worker of the Eng- 
lish Club there. Her Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees are from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She is the author of A Project Book in Business 
English and the recent interesting work, Experiments in Writing. 

Olga Achtenhagen is now assistant professor of English at Lawrence 
College, Kansas, her alma mater. In addition to previous Journal con- 
tributions she has written a secondary composition text, general educa- 
tional articles and verse, and edited the Anglos of Kappa Delta. She has 
taught English in the secondary system in Kentucky and was head of the 
English Department in the Appleton High School, Wisconsin. 

C. C. Fries is Professor of English at the University of Michigan. 
He is well known in the National Council as one of the most active lead- 
ers in the College Section, author of several texts, and co-author of The 
Teaching of Literature. 

Ruth Teuscher is a graduate of the University of Chicago, now in 
her fifth year as supervisor of English in the junior high schools of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. She writes that she learned “almost all” the English 
she knows by doing—as assistant editor of a magazine. 

Edward Harlan Webster has recently been elected Director of Eng- 
lish in the College of Education of Montclair, New Jersey. In his wide 
experience he has been head of the department of English of Technical 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts, head of the School of Educa- 
tion at Cleveland, demonstration teacher at Teachers College, and head 
of the department of English of the Mount Pleasant Normal College, 
Michigan. He is co-author with Dora V. Smith of Teaching English in 
the Junior High School. 

Florence Elberta Barns has both A.B. and Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where she taught before accepting her present position 
as Professor of English at Baylor College, Texas. She is still associate 
professor of English of the extension department of the University and 
has for the past two years been associated with Dr. Craigie in his work 
on the Historical Dictionary of American English. She has found much 
interesting and valuable material in the old Texas documents with which 
she and her students have worked. 

Howard M. Baldwin is assistant professor of English and adviser for 
foreign students at Purdue University. His degrees, A.B. and A.M., both 
from Indiana University, have been followed by graduate study at the 
noted Old University of Caen in Normandy and at the University of 
Chicago. 

Lois Augusta Cuglar is on the faculty of Tougaloo College. 





























































































REVIEWS 


PLAY PRODUCTION 

The Book of Play Production for Little Theatres, Schools, and Col- 
leges, by Milton M. Smith, is a delightfully clear, helpful, and inspiring 
presentation of the many-sided activities that climax in the successful 
presentation of a play. It goes deeper than this at first suggests, for as 
Mr. Smith himself says of the purpose of the book, it is “to seek out the 
principles and analyze the processes that tend to make a proficient per- 
formance.” 

The author, after a brief introduction giving his “point of view,” 
deals with amateur dramatic organizations, giving directions as to mem- 
bership, officers, and conduct of business. He makes three divisions of 
the activities necessary for play production: acting, stagecraft, and busi- 
ness. 

Under the first of these he gives advice, evidently based on wide 
experience and observation, on the choosing and casting of a play and 
the conduct of rehearsals. Especially stimulating is his chapter on re- 
hearsals. He would have no aimless, haphazard work in this line, but 
would motivate every rehearsal, asking the cast to concentrate on one 
step or phase of dramatic presentation at a time. He rightly conceives 
of rehearsals as ‘‘a process of continuous growth under the guidance of 
the director, who both controls and is controlled by the actors and situ- 
ation.” 

About two-thirds of the book is devoted to stagecraft and technical 
details of the stage. Scenery, costumes, make-up, properties, and light- 
ing are in turn discussed. The treatment is clear, practical, and sugges- 
tive, helped by many diagrams and other illustrations. 

The author has, beyond a doubt, accomplished what he sets as his 
aim in the introduction, where he says: “It is hoped that the workers 
will be able, with the aid of the table of contents and the index, to find 
specific aid in any branch—from such general processes as controlling 
rehearsals to specific details—tacking canvas to flat, or making frames 





for gelatines.” 
Business he disposes of in one short chapter with definite sugges- 
tions for advertising, handling tickets, programs, and the control of au- 
*New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 253. $3.00. 
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dience. The short closing chapter deals with the management of the 
final performance. 

The book is not a repetition of hackneyed advice drawn from va- 
rious sources, but a fresh, fine, unified presentation of the processes the 
writer has lived through and taught in the classroom and lecture hall. 
It treats play production as a fine art, and shows that all the activities 
must co-ordinate with one another in order to make the play effective. 
He points out the necessity of having the scenery, the costumes, and the 
lighting expressive of the theme, mood, and tone of the play, and tells 
how to accomplish this end. He looks upon the director of the play as 
a creative artist, co-operating with the playwright in producing the de- 
sired emotional effect upon the audience. He quotes the old saying, “No 
play is a play until it is acted,” and adds, “‘A play is an impression made 
on the spectators by ideas, sounds, colors, movements, lines, and all the 
other elements that move one in the theatre.” 

No dramatic coach of amateurs can afford to be without this book. 

MARGARET BAKER 

PARKER SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL, 

CHICAGO 





A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE SERIES 

With the announcement of Miss Center’s editorial policy for a 
series of classics for junior high school English, published by the Allyn 
& Bacon Company, the extensive reading program so urgently advo- 
cated and so indifferently followed bids fair to become a reality. The 
aims of the series are pedagogically sound: 

1. To enrich the pupil’s experience and contribute to his fuller understar 
ing of life. 

2. To develop in the pupil desirable social ideals. 

3. To enable him to make worthy use of his leisure 

4. To encourage the pupils to read with increasing understanding and ap- 
preciation and enjoyment various literary types. 

The editors, moreover, recognize the futility of attempting to attain 
such objectives unless the materials of reading are carefully fitted to the 
pupils’ stage of development. Hence what the pupil likes and really 
appreciates—not what teachers with highly developed literary taste feel 
he should like—is the criterion for inclusion in this series. The result is 
a collection of classics at once human in its appeal and high in literary 
quality. 
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Among the older classics appear the Pathfinder, the Alhambra, Quen- 
tin Durward, and Ivanhoe. Added to these are the newer stories, like- 
wise full of vigorous action and adventure, among them Daniel Boone, 
Wilderness Scout, and The White Company. Shakespeare is represented 
by two comedies exceedingly popular in the junior high school and very 
difficult to obtain in a form suitable for younger pupils: The Taming of 
the Shrew and the Comedy of Errors. These are admirably edited, with 
a view to actual presentation in the classroom. In biography and letters, 
the importance of which in the junior high school years is everywhere 
recognized, the series includes Hamlin Garland’s own revision of Boy 
Life on the Prairie, Letters and Biographical Sketches, among them the 
lives of Muir, Amundson, Pupin, and others, and Modern Lives, a col- 
lection more particularly for the older pupils. The series is especially 
strong in dramatic materials difficult to obtain for the junior high school 
years. Back of the volume, Plays for Young People, is the practical ex- 
perience of Miss Marsh, director of auditorium in the Hutchins Inter- 
mediate School in Detroit. The collection includes largely dramatiza- 
tions of stories and incidents from children’s literature. Representative 
plays by well-known authors appear in both Plays Old and New and 
One-Act Plays for Junior High Schools. 

Two novel and much-needed contributions for Grades VII and IX 
are From the Four World-Points, a collection of stories, legends, poems, 
and essays selected for the purpose of acquainting boys and girls with 
the traditions and ideals of other lands, and The Magic Spear, selections 
presenting and interpreting situations calling for ethical choice. Suffi- 
ciently concrete and challenging to the imagination, they avoid the pit- 
falls of mere moralizing and abstraction. Short story and poetry like- 
wise receive their share of attention. In fact, the aim of the whole series 
is breadth of experience and interest, and of literary type as well. 

A wealth of illustration characterizes the entire group of classics, 
the authors knowing well the appeal of the picture to the younger boys 
and girls. The Taming of the Shrew has forty-four illustrations, many 
of them photographs of pupil productions in the classroom or audi- 
torium. Where there is close correlation with music, as in the ballads 
and plays, music for the songs is also included. Editorial material is 
abundantly helpful, and suggestive bibliographies stimulate additional 
reading both for pupil and teacher. 

One feels hopeful on going over the list that the enrichment of the 
English course so long promised and up to the present so poorly realized 
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may at last become a reality. Junior high school teachers of English 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the series and of the progressive editorial 
policy which it represents. 
Dora V. SMITH 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhe1 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 
Mother and Son. By Romain Rolland. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927 

Pp. 415. 

The third of that splendid series, The Soul Enchanted, this story of Arnette 
and her illegitimate, adolescent son, Marc, is played out against the crowded back 
ground of war-time France. “Everything is war,” she thought, “war under a mask 
—I am not afraid to meet you face to face.” Nor was she as she aided the escape of 
Franz, the German prisoner, played her part with the dying soldier, German, and 
flung in the teeth of the savage tiger, Clemenceau, his responsibility for the rigors of 
the war. There is in this book some of the great sweep of Jean Christophe 


Giants in the Earth. By O. E. Rolvaag. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927 

Pp. 465. $2.50. 

A book of a life, this compelling adventure novel of pioneer struggle in the 
Northwest at once challenges comparison with the Growth of the Soil. Yet it is in 
the deepest, most fundamental sense American. Per Hansa, Viking fisherman trans 
planted by a dream of his own land under his feet and his own house rooted to the 
rocks, comes to the bare Dakota prairies. He conquers frost and wind and storm 
Yet his bold spirit is baffled by the superstitious fears of his wife. In the end he is 
driven out to a bitter, desperate death. Although for thirty years a resident of the 
United States, the author wrote his book in Norwegian, and so it happens that a 
piece of American literature, conceived and written in America, has for the first time 
been translated from a foreign language into English 
Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1 

Pp. 373. $2.50. 

Upon this ample New York society canvas troop zealous, faultless Mrs. Man 
ford, her daughter, eager, self-reliant Nona, Dexter Manford, her father, rising di- 
vorce attorney who had replaced futile Arthur Wyant in the scheme of Mrs. Man 
ford’s life, Jim and Lita Wyant, restless post-war newlyweds held together only by 
the uncertainty of their baby. Life is in eruption about them but through it all the 
empty social whirl of the Four Hundred engulfs and benumbs them inexorably. 
Only the final avalanche awakens them momentarily from their Twilight Sleep of 
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the Gods. It is in such bitter, polished books as this that Miss Wharton is recording 
the passing of a revered but decaying social order. 


Bernard Quesnay. By Andre Maurois. Translated by Brian W. Downs. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 287. $2.00. 

What has happened to the young idealists who returned from the war to enter 
industry? Bernard Quesnay was sympathetically grounded with the workers in 
their struggle for higher wages and better conditions of living. But as an owner, the 
very conditions of business drove him at last to oppose them. In his own life, too, 
business gripped him and swept him away from the women he loved. They became 
playthings for relaxation—in his idle moments—but when the factory called he 
answered. The book is charming in its depiction of French life, and the prose equals 
that in Ariel. 


Alison Blair. By Gertrude Crownfield. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 

Pp. 301. 

An adventure story of the French and Indian War woven about a captivating 
young English girl, left orphaned and friendless to struggle against the hardships of 
pioneer life. It is a stirring historical novel admirably fitted for the junior high and 
secondary schools. 


The Wind That Wouldn’t Blow. By Arthur Bowie Chrisman. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 355. $2.50. 
This volume has much of the same charm that made the author’s Shen of the 
Sea a prize winner last year. As Mr. Chrisman retells these Chinese folk tales they 
are a curious blend of sophistication and naiveté with a strong dash of humor. 
Withal the grown-up reader recognizes an occidental touch in the handling—a bit 
like the Yellow Jacket. 


The House without Windows. By Barbara Newhall Follett. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 166. $2.00. 

A fairy story written by a little girl who had never gone to school. It is inter- 
esting for its charm and remarkable freshness as original writing, but teachers of 
English will examine it for assistance in the difficult problem of retaining the beau- 
ty and spontaneity of youthful expression. 

The Marionette. By Edwin Muir. New York: Viking Press, 1927. Pp. 181. 
$1.7 


ve 


Ww“ 


A strange novel of a marionette world seen through the eyes of Hans Scheffer. 
His groping mind operates as if observed through crystal. A book for lovers of 
fine prose. 
The Main Stream. By Stuart P. Sherman. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1927. Pp. 239. $2.50. 

No doubt now, with the appearance of this posthumous volume, that American 
criticism has lost one of its two or three most fertile brains, its most vigorous and 
trenchant voices. No doubt either that Stuart P. Sherman had at last rounded the 


circle from slashing dogmatic Puritanism to positive protestation and adulation in 
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behalf of Dreiser and the realism that is the soul of the literature of our age. Other 

titles among the twenty-two essays sound the depths from Sandburg’s Lincoln to 

Beebe, George Moore, and Anatole France. 

New Essays and American Impressions. By Alfred Noyes. New York: Henr: 
Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 267. $2. 
Spirited, generous interpretations of American life for English readers that will 

be relished by all Americans. His prose has much of the dash and flair of his poetry. 


la) 
U 


wn 


Looking Forward and Others. By Booth Tarkington. Garden City, New York 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1926. Pp. 193. $2.00. 


More interesting for the student of his fellow-beings than Mr. Tarkington’s 


novels. Here is a popular author who stands on a level intellectually with the av 
age, prosperous business man—not above them in Olympian scorn witl ncl 
Lewis, nor below with Dr. Frank Crane. In these intimate, conversat 

we can listen to Penrod, grown-up, give his laborious, ponderous answers to Every 
man’s questions: on matrimonial tangles, success, happiness, old age, and death. 


A Short View of Menckenism. By Joseph B. Harrison. Seattle, Washington: 
University of Washington Book Store, 1927. Pp. 24. $0.65. 
This clever pamphlet in green covers very like Mr. Mencken’s own magazine is 
a broad swing at our busy satirist. It is the first of a sprightly new series 
New Writings (second series). By William Hazlett. New York: Dial Pres 
1927. Pp. 231. $2.50 
Twenty-eight previously uncollected essays that show Hazlitt in the prime of 
his literary powers. They are classified roughly as early journalism, dramatic criti 
cism, and introductions to the drama. 
The Romance of Words. By Ernest Weekley. New York: E. P. D n & 
Co., 1927. Pp. 225. $2.00 
A reissue of this very popular book, spice for the secondary teacher idd to 
] 


the composition dish when the class begins to languish. It will interest the English 


teacher, herself, and send her to the historical dictionary for confirmat 
Southern Literary Studies. By C. Alphonso Smith. Chapel Hill, N.C.: | 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. 192. $2.00 
A vivid series of biographical studies on Harris, Poe, O. Henry, and other mort 
general aspects of southern literature by the noted author of What Can Literature 
Do For Me? There is a short introductory personal sketch of Dr. Smith by a for 


mer student, F. Stringfellow Barr. 


Artistic Ideals. By Daniel Gregory Mason. New York: W. W. Norton & C 

1927. Pp. 201. $2.50. 

Beautiful essays of great nobility that parallel Emerson from the unique and 
individual standpoint of the artist. As head of the department of music at Col 
bia, university lecturer, and author of many books on music he is known to a culti 
vated audience. This volume is a challenge to the crude utilitarianism of Babbitt as 
he charges down Main Street. 
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The Harvest of the Years. By Luther Burbank with Wilbur Hall. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 296. $4.00. 


The autobiography of one of the great productive minds of the world—hu- 
man, eccentric, whimsical, carrying within it a soundness and sweetness that breaks 
like sunlight over his own seed beds. He was one with his friends, Edison and Ford, 
in his fixed determination to add greatly to the sum of the materials of life. Unlike 
them, he spent himself with the green growing things of the earth. High-school 
boys and girls will read it with delight and profit. 


Barnum’s Own Story. Combined and condensed by Waldo R. Browne. New 

York: Viking Press, 1927. Pp. 452. $3.00. 

The great showman’s autobiography selected from the various editions, largely 
the earlier, franker ones, published during his lifetime. With the naive shrewdness 
characteristic of the man he explains exactly how he turned the blare of a brass 
band, the voice of Jenny Lind, the antics of the midgets, Tom Thumb and Lavinia 
Warren, the mountainous Jumbo alive and dead, and each of his five great circus 
fires into a pyramid of gold. It is as much the story of the credulity of his own 
generation as it is the story of Barnum. 


The Royal Road to Romance. By Richard Halliburton. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1925 Pp 300. $5.00. 


After Princeton—what? For this audacious young voyageur there was a trans- 
atlantic trip that carried him to the crest of the Matterhorn, to brief sojourn in a 
Gibraltar jail, into the locked inclosure of the Taj Mahal for a solitary romantic 
night, aboard strange piratical ships in the South Seas, and to the top of Fujiyama 
in the “impossible” month of January. It is the Odyssey of an astonishing vaga- 
bond, the story of one American college graduate who turned his back on the great 
god Business and courted Romance on a shoestring. 


The Evolution of Charles Darwin. By George A. Dorsey. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. 300. $2.00. 

Who was this bogey man of our alternately trembling, foaming friends of fun- 
damentalist stripe? Was he a destroyer, bent on undermining society and blasting 
the lives of his fellow-men? Yes, in the same sense that Columbus, Galileo, and 
Franklin destroyed the illusions of their fellows. Otherwise he was a kindly, gener- 
ous husband and father, a steadfast friend, a good citizen, and a gigantic intellect. 
If a man is to be judged by his behavior rather than his credo, he was far more a 
Christian than those unfortunates who denounce his work out of their ignorance and 
un-Christlike hatred. 


Anthony Trollope. By Michael Sadleir. A commentary, with an Introduction 
by A. Edward Newton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 432 
$5.00. 


A marvelously well done biography that accurately places Trollope as man, 
as writer, and as artist. The evidence is here, well sifted for its significant values, 
and final estimates made. Few books stand so well the acid tests: it is scholarly 
and readable 
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Comparative Education: Studies of the Educational Systems of Six Modern 
Nations. By H. W. Foght, I. L. Kandel, A. H. Hope, W. Russell, Peter 
Sandiford. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 500. $3.50 
A reissue of this authoritative study of the education systems of Germany, 

France, England, Canada, Denmark, and the United States. 


Problems in Shakespere’s Penmanship. By Samuel A. Tannenbaum, M.D. 
Published for the Modern Language Association of America by the Cen- 
tury Co., 1927. Pp. 241. $4.00 
Valuable new data derived from minute, scholarly study of Shakespere’s will, 

and the numerous signatures—deposition, warranty deed, mortgage deed, and 
others. Why did the great Elizabethan mention his wife only in an interlineation 
on the third page? Why is there no mention of books or manuscripts? Careful an 
swers to these and hundreds of other questions—from scholar and humanist—are 
given, completely documented. 

George Eliot and Her Times. By Elizabeth S. Haldane. New York: D. Apple 
ton & Co., 1927. Pp. 326. 

An interpretative “life” that appraises the novels and illuminates the person 
ality of the greatest of England’s feminine literary artists. The convincing thesis of 
this book is that she was an integral part of her times and grew from it as inevit- 
ably and deeply rooted as Tennyson. So it reflects much light upon the mid-Vic- 
torian era without losing touch for a moment with the strength and humanism of 
the remarkable woman it portrays. 

A New Testament. By Sherwood Anderson. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1927. Pp. 118. $2.00. 

Songs of ecstacy, of joy in the fulness of life, of the god that chants life, a 
wise careless child singing out of the mouth of Sherwood Anderson. For those who 
can rise to his swelling emotional pitch, no one since Whitman has achieved such 
divine frenzy. A number of the poems have appeared before, some in the Triumph 
of the Egg. 

The Barker. By Kenyon Nicholson. New York: Samuel French, 1927. Pp 
150. $1.60. 

The author went on the road with a carnival troupe to get the material for 
this realistic three-act play of tent-show life. It is unquestionably well done and is 
proving very popular on the stage. The people concerned are shabby, shallow, im- 
moral, profane in speech, but quite human. Not to be recommended to adolescents. 


The Poetical Works of John Gay. Edited by G. C. Faber. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 700. $1.50 
All of Polly and the Beggars’ Opera, with selections from certain other dra- 
matic work, are included here with the Fables, translations, tales, and numerous 
miscellaneous poetry. Students now have the opportunity to check the favorable 
comments of Swift and Pope, and Johnson’s verdict “He was .... of a lower or- 
der.” There is a carefully written introduction and an appendix of poems of doubt- 


ful authenticity. 
[Continued on second page following] 
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_New College English Texts ; 


DESCRIPTIVE AND 
NARRATIVE WRITING 


By LAWRENCE H. CONRAD, A.M. 


Department of Rhetoric, University of Michigan 


In this text the author makes an original contribution to the teaching of narrative 
and descriptive writing. He has abandoned the established routine and has employed the 
more vital approach through experimentation. The student is encouraged to depend on 
his own material, to write from his own experience or from his environment. The book is 
built around a hundred little practice sketches and writing exercises by which writers 
have perfected their ability to handle the details of a long piece of writing. From constant 
reference to the principles which underlie the finished product the student develops the 
power in thought and technique which make for successful writing. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK OF VERSE 


1250—-1925 
Compiled by ROBERT M. GAY 


“Tt is the first English anthology on historical lines in many a college generation to 
show distinct originality in plan and execution. I am delighted to find along with most 
of my old favorites a wealth of fascinating new material which will make a quick and 
popular appeal to the undergraduate who enjoys reading. It is a joy to find an under- 
graduate anthology compiled by a humanist who combines with the spirit of the pioneer 
and the adventurer such a wide knowledge of rich and little explored fields and such an 
artistic sureness of literary values as are shown here.’”’—George R. Coffman, Boston Uni- 
vei silty. 

430 poems. 202 authors. Dimensions 46% inches 
Less than j inches thick, printed on dictionary paper 
$2.00 


AN OUTLINE OF 
CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 


By THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


“A distinct addition to the literature of the subject. There have been various 
analyses of phrases of recent playwriting, but no such synthetic study of the drama in 
its world aspects as Mr. Dickinson offers. ... . The treatment, though scholarly, pos- 
sesses a simple clarity which suits it to the use of any intelligent student.” —J. Vander- 
voort Sloan in The Drama. 

$1.50 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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TEACHING 

The Improvement of Reading. By Arthur I. Gates. New York: Macmillan 

‘ N97 ) 44D) 

Co., 1927. Pp. 440 

Dr. Gates shows how to diagnose and treat defects in reading—better than 
anyone has done before in a single volume. Yet he uses little of the measurement 
jargon; any intelligent teacher can read the book. Although the illustrations are 
from elementary school, the diagnoses and prescriptions fit the poor readers in 
junior and even senior high schools. 

The Supplementary Reading Assignment: A Study of Extensive and Inti 
Materials and Methods in Reading. By Carter V. Good. Baltimore: War- 
wick & York, Inc., 1927. Pp. 227. 

A pithy handbook for teachers interested in the results of late research in 


reading in the junior college, and high school, and the elementary grades. Seven 


chapters exhaustively discuss the construction of tests and interpret the results; a 
method of comparing extensive and intensive reading values is indicated; and the 
effects of rapid, slow, and normal reading are summarized. It is a book 
classroom teacher as much as for the reading expert. 

Investigations in the Hygiene of Reading. By James Herbert Blackhu: Ba 


y 
timore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1927. Pp. 63. 
A significant study that reports the best available answers to questions of the 


size of type, length of line, leading, and margins for children in the first four grades 


READINGS AND TEXTS 
The Cambridge Book of Lesser Poets. An anthology compiled by 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 470. 8s.6d. net. 
A supplement to the Oxford Book of English Verse and The Golden Treasury 
which attempts to give justice to the lesser poets excluded from those volun 
voted to the major singers. It is a valuable handbook for all teachers of literature 


Poetry of Today: An Anthology. Edited by Rosa M. R. Mik G1 
Shoup. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 304 
Poetry from Whitman to Kreymborg and from Riley to Guiterman, furnished 
with an introduction and organized under the headings “The Out-of-Doors,” “War 
Patriotism, and Peace,” “The Sea and Adventure,” “God and Mysteries,” “Life and 
Love,” “America,” “Labor and Democracy,” and “Portraits and Fancies.” There 
is a brief biographical note for each author. 


Lyrics from the Old Song Books. Collected and edited 


can. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1927. Pp 


by Edmonstoune Dun- 





These seven hundred lyrics and ballads by English, Irish, and Scotch poets 
from the songbooks of the fifteenth century to the present, are an interesting and 
important supplement to the Oxford Book of English Verse. Nearly all of the 


classic writers, including Johnson, Shakespeare, and Moore, are hers 
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} Junior High School Poetry. Selected by John A. O’Keefe and Frederick A. 
Guindon. New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1927. Pp. 386. $1.08. 

A compilation of the shorter common narrative and lyric poems listed in the 
junior high schools of the country. 


nt An Introduction to Byron. Edited by Guy N. Pocock. New York: E. P. Dut- 
re ton & Co., 1927. Pp. 185. 
) An English school edition of annotated selections well suited for young people. 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday. By Thomas Dekker. Edited by Guy N. Pocock 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 157. $1.60. 
A well-prepared edition of this jolly old Elizabethan play, with an acting ap- 
pendix and a readable commentary. Excellent for the high-school or college drama 


class 


a She Stoops to Conquer. By Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by John Hampton. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 191. $0.60. 


_ With an acting appendix and notes on the author and play. 
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New Scribner &ducational ‘Books 
QS 


Poetry of To-day 


Edited with an introduction and notes by ROSA M. R. MIKELS and 
GRACE SHOUP, Department of English, Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis. Nearly two hundred poems are included in this anthology of modern 
verse. $1.20. 


Dramas by Present-Day Writers 
Edited by RAYMOND WOODBURY PENCE, Professor of English Com- 
position and Rhetoric, De Pauw University. Includes both full-length and 
one-act plays by contemporary playwrights. $2.50. 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon 
Edited by LEOPOLD CARDON, Temple University, Philadelphia. Illus- 
trated with eight delightful silhouette groups based on the Comédie francaise’s 
interpretation of the play. Complete notes, exercises, and vocabulary. $.8o. 


Creative Learning and Teaching 
By HARRY L. MILLER, Associate Professor of Education and Principal 
of Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin. With an introduction 
by GLENN FRANK, President of University of Wisconsin. The keynote 
of this book is the importance of the individual—the protection and develop- 
ment of personality as opposed to the present-day emphasis on organization 
and standardization. $1.8o. 


Arnold’s Prose and Poetry 
Edited by ARCHIBALD L. BOUTON, Professor of English, New York 
University. Modern Student’s Library edition of the most widely read selec- 
tions from Arnold’s prose and verse, arranged for college use. $7.0 


The Copeland Reader: Educational Edition 


English Selections $4. 

American Selections $3. 

An anthology of poetry and prose by CHARLES TOWNSEND COPE- 
LAND, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University 
and THURMAN LOSSON HOOD, Instructor in English in Harvard Uni- 
versity. The selections have been chosen by Professor Copeland for their 
readability and enduring literary charm. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 



































